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Chewing Gum 


, ®@ ..adds to wholesome fun 
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children enjoy this healthful pleasure 
Enjoy Chewing Gum yourself 


There’s a reason, time and place for Chewing Gum. University Research is basis of our advertising 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
69 
eco 


for the Circle Trip including 


BOTH WORLDS FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Grey- 
hound Cruise of America” right in 
stride! The trip from your home town 
—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San 
Francisco, and back home again by 
Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And that 
includes seeing all of America’s wonders 
that you can fit into two different trans- 
continental routes! Go Greyhound—to 
Mi see more, to save more. 


“THIS AMAZING AMERICA” IS ON THE AIR! 


A sparkling, wit-testing new radio program 
with fun unlimited—and cash prizes! Over 
NBC Blue Network (Friday evenings, most sta- 
tions). See your newspaper for dates and hours. 























THIS COU PON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
Let us send you “This Amazing America’‘—one of the most fascinating booklets ever 
published—with 140 pictures and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places 
on this continent. A grand little help in class work! To cet your free copy, mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


After 29 successful years as associates, protecting each other during 


sickness and accident—after establishing ourselves as one of the 


largest and best-known health and accident services for teachers— 


after realizing that now our service should be expanded to include 


educators in states beyond those in which we have served— 


The 26,000 members of EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSO- 
CIATION and of EDUCATORS MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION, have voted by a substan- 
tial majority to become, by merger and consolidation: 


THE EDUCATORS: — 


a Mutual Accident and ‘Health Association 


THE EDUCATORS has assumed all 
contracts and all obligations to existing 
members and policyholders, without 
laying upon them new obligations. 


THE EDUCATORS now offers acci- 
dent and health insurance to ALL persons 
engaged in educational work. 


THE EDUCATORS now offers any 
amount of protection justified by the in- 
dividual’s income and health history. 


THE EDUCATORS, already made 
up of 26,000 well-protected and never- 
assessed teachers, opens a new chapter in 
its history, stronger financially than it has 


ever been, and fully prepared to bring 
to new thousands the finest possible 
protection at the lowest possible cost. 


Present members will be fully informed 
of arrangements whereby the new asso- 
ciation, with an unchanged management, 
assumes the fulfillment of all benefit 
rights, under existing certificates and poli- 
cies. They are urged to write for full ex- 
planation of any questions they may have. 


Teachers and Educators in every field 
are invited to ask about EDUCATORS 
protection. A full explanation of its poli- 
cies, its methods, and its financial strength 
will be sent on request. 


FHE ERUCATrC2S 


; 2 e P 
a ye  hreidloved and Moakith A sociation 


HOME OFFICE: WOOLWORTH BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1104-A Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION — June 11 to June 28 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION— 
July 1 to August 9 


POST-SESSION— August 12 to August 30 








































Offering courses especial- 
ly designed for teachers, 
supervisors, and adminis- 
trators requiring credits 
for purposes of certification 
and professional improve- 
ment. Also, programs of 
study for these and other 
students who are candi- 
dates for advanced or bac- 
calaureate degrees. 


The Pennsylvania Workshop 
July 1 to August 9 


Under the Auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of 
the National Association of 
Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the Progressive 
Education Association. A 
new educational project 
dealing with the proklems 
of the non-college pupil. 


Enjoy your summer of 
study in a pleasing, health- 
ful environment. Numer- 
ous opportunities are 
available for recreation 
and for cultural improve- 
ment. Expenses moderate. 


For further information 
address: 





Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 232 
Education Building 


® 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


om actos 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools —.Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
O Summer Recreation Bulletin 


oO Field Courses in Geology and Biology 











Name. 
St. and No. 
City and State. 
























BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9, 1940 
Broad academic and professional offering 


WORKSHOPS in 
Guidance - Teaching - Stagecraft 


Conferences on 
Guidance + Pan American Problems 


Address: The Director 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Sessions 
for 
T: ACHERS 


BEGINNING JULY 1 
CLOSING AUGUST 9 























Through its 
Summer Ses- 
sions for Teach- 
ers TEMPLE 
U NIV ERSITY 
offers an exten- 
sive and varied 
selection of 


graduate and §\@ 
undergradu ate 
courses, 


The program for 1940 has 
been thoughtfully arranged 
to meet the educational 
needs of teachers and to 
provide many inviting op- 
portunities for recreation. | 
Write for new, illustrated 
booklet, graphically describ- 
ing the many advantages of 
TEMPLE curriculums and 
environment, 


Address Office of the Regis- 
trar—Broad St. & Montgom- 
ery Ave., Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE | 
University 


PHILADELPHIA 








PENNA. | 

















SUMMER STUDY 
at HOME 


Plan Now for a Profitable Summer 








Investigate our Correspondence 
Study Courses 


-{ Write For A Bulletin }- 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College - - Pennsylvania 





— 
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Lehigh University 
~o] 1940 Je- 
Summer Session 
July 1 — August 10 
“nr 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Education -» Languages 
Sciences + Social Sciences 


Mathematics » Engineering 
Business Administration 


For Information: 


Address Director 
of Summer Session, 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Penna. 

































































SUMMER SESSIONS 


AT 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Courses for: 


A Teachers in Elementary, Second- 
ary fields and in Business Edu- 
cation. 


B_ Any others who may need work 
in Biology, Chemistry, Econom- 
ics, English, French, German, 
History, Mathematics, Music, 
Psychology, Physics and Soci- 
ology. 





INTERSESSION 
May 27 to June 15 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 17 to July 27 











Send for Bulletin to 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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Introducing 
THE NEW : 
Universal ax» 


Modern desis for the forward- 
looking equipment program! 


AMERICAN 


rivo 


Ciassroom SEATIYG 





American Envoy Desk No. 362 


HE American Envoy line includes classroom chairs, 
desks, and tablet-arm chairs in striking contrast 
to anything heretofore built. 

Construction is on a monosteel principle new to 
the seating industry. It combines beauty, posture, 
comfort, lightness, strength and economy in a degree 
never before attained. 


dias have only to look at this new American Universal line 
to realize that it is years ahead in beauty. 

Closer examination will show 
you that it is also superior in 
posture, comfort, materials, 
finish and construction and 
that it has use values never 
before built intoschool seating. 


This desk incorporates dis- 
tinctive, new sight-conserva- 
tion features. 


These new lines are ideal for edu- 
cators who are planning a pro- 
gressive equipment program. 





American Universal Desk No. 333 


American Seating Company 


_ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s-pioneers in comfortable public seating ¢ Mamufacturers of | 
School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation _ 

gen © Branch Offices and Distributors in — Cities A 


eects ids é sai ai 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
918 Fulton Building, 6th and Duquesne Way Pittsburgh, Siianabiin 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market 11th and 12th Strects Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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SCIENCE IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


WATKINS and PERRY 


A new junior science series 


Incomparable cycle treat- 
ment, expanding progres- 
sively from year to year. 
Beautifully made books; 


simple and _ interesting 
presentation. 
UNDERSTANDING 


SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 
—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN 
CONTROL—Grade 9 


DEMOCRACY 
SERIES 


Edited by Cutright and 
Charters 

Books that are’ sweeping 

the country, filling a need 

for instruction in the 

American way of living. 


THE SERIES 
Primer: 
SCHOOL FRIENDS 
First Reader: 
LET’S TAKE TURNS 





NEW 
MACMILLAN 
Spring 
BOOKS 





STEP BY STEP IN 
ENGLISH 


BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER- 
STORM-SANDERS 


A new language series 


Grades 3-8 


Distinctive for its planned, systematic, developmental 
sequence of instruction within each year’s work and 
from year to year. Handsomely illustrated. 


FUN WITH WORDS—Grade 3 

WITH TONGUE AND PEN—Grade 4 
WORDS AND THEIR USE—Grade 5 
BETTER ENGLISH USAGE—Grade 6 
KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE—Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH—Grade 8 





— THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT —— 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE 
NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS expands and carries 
through the sixth grade the New Gates Program of 
Reading begun last year in the Primary Unit. The 
new readers effect a transition in objectives to accord 
with the broader requirements of the upper grades. 


The Readers: Additions to the Primary Unit 
ready this Spring 
LET’S LOOK AROUND ALL ABOARD — Supple- 
—Fourth Reader — Pre-Reading 


00! 

PREPARATORY BOOK, for 
Pre-Primer 

MANUAL FOR PRE-READ- 
ING and Reading-Readi- 
ness Program 


LET’S TRAVEL ON 
—Fifth Reader 


LET’S GO AHEAD 
—Sixth Reader 


Preparatory Books and 
Manuals for each. 


4 
SIX UNIT READERS for 
Second Reader (We 
Grow Up) 
SEVEN UNIT READERS 
for Third Reader (Wide 
Wings) 














Summer 
School 





University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
June 24 to August 6 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
all phases of Education, Psychology, 
and all standard content subjects. A.I.A. 
scholarships for art teachers. New 
courses in many subjects. Special con- 
ference in Education. 


For Catalogue, Address the Director 
Box 59, Bennett Hall 























UNIVERSITY OF 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


on Lake Champlain 


VERMONI 


SUMMER SESSION 





HA 


Second Reader: 

ENJOYING OUR LAND 
Third Reader: 

YOUR LAND AND MINE 
Fourth Reader: 

TOWARD FREEDOM 





JULY 8 to AUG. 16 


Exceptional recreational advantages combined 
with graduate and undergraduate courses in Li- 
beral Arts, Education, Business and Engineering. 
Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses. Special 


The NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of combina- 





Fifth Reader: tion text-work-test books brings advancements that a : 
PIONEERING IN meet to full satisfaction the new curriculum require- courses in Fine Arts, Music and Drama. Courses 
DEMOCRACY ments of recent years. Adjustments in grade place- also for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals 
Sixth Reader: ment of teaching certain fundamentals have been and Teachers. Demonstration Schools. Excursions 
THE WAY OF made. The original edition is also available. Six under University management. 
DEMOCRACY Books—Grades 3-8. BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 








Burlington 


Vermont 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° finyon”’ 























University of Pittsburgh 
1940 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Five hundred courses in education and 
related fields of study for twelve 
weeks, from early June to late August. 
Two weeks intensive courses precede 
and follow the regular session; July 
2 — August 9. Branch sessions at 
Johnstown and Erie. Also evening 
courses, Lake and Marine Labora- 
tories, camping course, reading and 
curriculum laboratories, and education 
conferences. Program includes music 
appreciation, speech, fine arts, religion, 
and distributive and nursing education. 





For information and bulletins 
address the Director 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 24 to August 2 


Technical and Professional Courses leading 
to Certificates and Degrees. 
Home Economics 
Special and Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administration, Nu- 
trition, Teacher Training Textile Eco- 
nomics, Applied Art. 
Business Administration 


Courses in Business and Secretarial Studies. 
(June 24 to September 7). 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 














SUMMER SESSION 





Schenley Park 


Courses for teachers, with 
curricula leading to the 
Master’s degree, in 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
ART EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Other subjects offered in- 
clude Drama, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Printing, Ed- 
ucation, Psychology, and a 
number of general and en- 
gineering subjects. 

June 28 to August 10 
For further infor mation address 
Director of the Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pa. 
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For the first two years: 
Workbooks, Storybooks, 
supplementary materials, 
Teachers’ Manuals. For 
grades 3 to 8: Textbooks (a 
three-book and a six-book 
edition), Work- 


GINN ANDE — 
COMPANY <2 


70 Fifth Ave., New York G2 


Popular New Anithmetics 
BUSWELL . BROWNELL . JOHN: 


Daily-Life Arithmetics 


Arithmetics patterned after life— 
With emphasis on meaning — 
With a stepped-up and stretched- 
out curriculum — With an un- 
usual testing program. 


books, and “ 
Teachers’ Man- 3 
uals. 


TOMATOES 
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1915—1940 
1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 











Two Completely Modern Texts for Your Social Studies Program 


World Geography, 
1940 Edition 
by 

ABRAMS AND THURSTON 
Provides an up-to-the-minute story of im- 
portant developments which are affecting the 
United States and the Old World today. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY clarifies the whys 
and wherefores of these changes by organizing 
the pupil’s geographic knowledge around world 
events and emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of countries and dependencies. 





| American History, Complete 


1940 Edition 


by 
SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


A completely modernized edition of a text 
already widely used and acclaimed by schools 
throughout the country. Covers the history 
of our country from its discovery to the present 
day. All the outstanding events of the Roose- 
velt administration are included. Up-to-date; 
complete ; the style of presentation is unusually 
clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: 
New York Chicago 


Syracuse, New York 


Atlanta Dallas 
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Teachers, the Trustees for Childhood’ 


Laura M. Braun, President, PSEA, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 


T IS always an inspiration to join with fellow members 
of the profession on an occasion such as this. This meet- 


ing brings together the leaders and members of the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. We meet in a period of unrest and un- 
certainty. In many nations of the world a meeting such as 
this would not be possible, but here in America no per- 
mission is required for our coming together and no censor- 
ship is imposed on our discussions or actions. We may speak 
on topics of our own choosing—national, international, 
pclitical, social, religious, economic, or educational. 

In recent years the democratic form of government which 
permits the freedom of discussion and action has been swept 
aside in many of the nations of the world. We, in America, 
and particularly those of us in public education, are con- 
cerned that democratic procedures in our relations together 
as individuals, citizens of a State and nation, produce such 
results as will make permanent what we call the democratic 
way. 

Our organization is founded on democratic principles. 

We all know the shortcomings of democratic procedures 
—the lag of attainment that follows the pronouncement of 
ideals, the long periods of informative education to mold 
public opinion, and finally the difficulty to secure elected 
public representatives responsive to the wishes of their con- 
stituents. It is for this reason that progress through legis- 
lation by majority rule is not rapid, particularly when the 
governmental function has varied local implications as in 
education. 


Service Organizations a Phase of the Era 


Out of this situation has developed the movement of 
organizations. We find it in business, in the church, in 
society, in the laboring group, and among professions. Ex- 
perience has shown that group action is more effective than 
individual action. Group action permits the exchange of 
ideas, the formulation of common objectives, the bringing 
forth of methods of action, the development of united action, 
and carries with it the momentum which comes from soli- 
darity and united efforts. 

The school laws of Pennsylvania, which we now have, are 
quite typical of the results of such action from the time of 
the organization of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion in 1852. The history of education in Pennsylvania is 
replete with legislation that has been enacted because of the 
work and efforts of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. The influence of our Association has been com- 
mented upon on numerous occasions. Typical is a quotation 
from James P. Wickersham in his History of Education in 
Pennsylvania, published in 1885, 33 years after the organiza- 
tion of our Association: 

“The leading feature of the early meetings of the 
Association was the discussion of questions of State 
school policy. Memorials were sent to the Legislature, 
and committees were appointed to prepare and press 
forward bills relating to education. Every meeting had 
about it the flavor of reform—the action taken being 
positive, persistent, aggressive.” 

Notwithstanding achievements of past years and the her- 


culean efforts necessary to secure them, much remains to be 
done. 


Conditions Present a Challenge 


Critical years are ahead for our public schools. Local tax 





“a an address before the Southeastern Convention District, March 7, 
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revenues are decreasing. Organized agencies are clamoring 
again about the high cost of education. Other functions of 
government more objective in results such as roads, prisons, 
and relief, are making successful demands for increased 
contributions from the State tax dollar. 


It is not necessary to point out to this group the present 
plight of our schools, the thousands of rural school teachers 
who are not receiving a living wage, the unsanitary and out- 
moded school buildings, the number of children that have 
restricted educational opportunity, the inability of the local 
districts to support an even moderate program of school 
opportunities, the number of teachers for whom pay days 
are only recurring payless pay days, the sad situations which 
require in some instances that teachers go on relief, and in 
this city the reduced incomes that have resulted from the 
triple impact of legislation permitting a salary reduction, 
the imposition of a local payroll tax, and the payment also 
of the Federal income tax. These are not exaggerated state- 
ments. They are known to all of us and can be verified 
from the public record. In fact a survey made by our 
Headquarters office last July revealed that as of that date 
there was owing to 3,574 teachers $1,262,720.58. In some 
instances salaries have been unpaid for five and six months. 
Records from the Department of Public Instruction indicate 
that in the year 1937-38, 470 school districts applied for 
special emergency funds, or approximately 20% of the school 
districts of the State. 


A Grave Condition 


The situation is well illustrated in a communication which 
our Association received from Irvona, Pa., dated February 
8, 1940. It reads as follows: 


“Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
“Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Gentlemen: 


“IT would like to have some suggestions as to how 
I am going to clear up this situation. I realize that my 
plight is similar to many others in our Commonwealth. 


“The situation is as follows: I am and have been 
employed by Township since 1934. In all 
these years I have never been paid on time. I’ve had 
to wait for four or five months on some pays. I at- 
tended a meeting on February 5 and the board said that 
they would pay us one and one-half months of the 
two and a half months due us. But all current bills 
were paid in full. The Secretary (not a member) 
suggested that they hold back our one month’s salary 
‘because it would drain the treasury.’ The school dis- 
trict has about $6,000 of uncollected back taxes stand- 
ing. No effort is being made to collect these. The tax 
rate is 20 mills and no per capita. 

“The buildings are in such poor condition that they 
are cold, unsanitary, and not fit for schoolhouses. The 
floors have cracks and the children always are com- 
plaining of cold feet. 


“The seats are of the double seat type, patented Sep- 
tember 18, 1888, and they are in such poor shape that 
some are held together by bail wire. 

“The books are in fair condition but we have only 
half enough. Supplies are very scarce only a minimum 
amount can be given. I’ve had to buy my own sup- 
plies. We get only pencils and paper. No busy work 
or other necessary aids. I would resign, but I have a 
wife and daughter to think of. When my salary, as 
small as it is, does not arrive they suffer, too. I like to 
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teach. It is my life’s work. 
since 1926. 

“The conditions described in this letter are here. You 
can see them. I want your advice as to what I am 
going to do. 

“If any good can be done by you, I will appreciate it. 

“Yours truly, r 


I have been teaching 


Certainly these facts speak for themselves. It is not neces- 
sary for me to multiply them further. The issue is, Who 
shall take the lead in saving the schools? Who can best 
present the needs of children? 


PSEA Accepts Challenge 


Surely the competition for public funds will increase and 
some group or agency must accept the challenge that 
threatens public school opportunity if we wish to preserve 
our democracy. I am proud that our own Association has 
accepted this challenge. During the last two years the Costs 
Survey Committee of the PSEA, at an expense of approxi- 
mately $10,000, assembled data and prepared recommenda- 
tions. Furthermore, its recommendations were drafted in 
bill form and presented to the General Assembly. These 
recommendations included: 


1. The guarantee of a minimum program to every child 
of the Commonwealth regardless of residence 

2. A decent salary for teachers in fourth-class districts 
Immediate increased State appropriation to every school 
district in the Commonwealth to meet the emergency 
that existed 

4. A program of equalized support so that certain standards 
of educational opportunity could be offered anywhere 
in Pennsylvania with a uniform local tax effort of five 
mills on real estate. 


This legislation, H. B. 906 by Representative Wagner from 
Schuylkill County, received many favorable comments from 
the floor of the House. An attempt to return it to com- 
mittee and smother it for the remainder of the session was 
defeated so that it finally passed the House without any 
opposing vote. Whether planned or not, however, it did 
not reach the Senate in time for consideration by that body. 

Likewise a bill drawn specifically to increase the salaries 
of teachers in fourth-class districts, H. B. 777 by Mr. Sollen- 
berger, was passed by the House but did not reach the 
Senate in time for consideration and passage during the last 
session. 


Discussion Results in Encouragement 


Notwithstanding the disappointment of the failure of the 
General Assembly to enact this program, there are several 
encouraging factors. In the first place, public education 
received more discussion among the members and from the 
floor of the General Assembly at the last session than it had 
for many other years. Since the adjournment of the General 
Assembly there is evidence, also, that more of its members 
recognize the plight of the schools and are looking forward 
to some solution. Notable, also, is the fact that the School 
Directors Association by its recent resolutions recognized 
the need for additional State appropriations, that by resolu- 
tion it has asked that the Governor include in his call for 
a special session additional aid for financially handicapped 
school districts, and that another resolution reads, “We favor 
increased salaries and increments to fourth-class districts if 
such increase is accompanied with a corresponding increase 
in State appropriation.” 

Encouraging, also, is the work of a group of citizens and 
organizations meeting together as the Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee on Public Education under the chairmanship of Doctor 
Luther Harr. 

It is not enough, however, to be optimistic because of the 
recognition that is being given to these problems. The forces 
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of opposition are organizing also. In an editorial on the 
Cost of Free Education from the Harrisburg Patriot dated 
February 2, I read as follows: 


“A committee of the State Chamber of Commerce 
brings to public attention the impressive fact that Penn- 
sylvania spends $200,000,000 each year for public school 
education and the movement to spend still more is under 
way. Back of that program, ‘says the Chamber, is the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association with its 58,000 
teachers, all or some of whom, would receive salary in- 
creases. 

“*The question arises,’ says the Chamber, ‘whether ad- 
ditional expenditures for public school purposes should 
be justified at this time under prevailing conditions.’ ” 


Teachers Are the Trustees 


The issue recurs, then, who shall take the lead in saving 
the schools? Shall the teachers neglect the trusteeship which 
they have for childhood? Or rather through this organiza- 
tion shall they unite in a determined effort to bring to 
Pennsylvania a solution of the school problem too long 
delayed? Can we not through the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association be again a “powerful agency—positive, 
persistent, aggressive”? The answer is clear. We can if 
each Local Branch, if each group of leaders, such as those 
assembled here tonight, put their shoulders to the wheel 
and push for the enactment of the program the Association 
has outlined. It is not enough that such action prevail in 
one county or in several counties of the State. In the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature the laws enacted must have the support 
of a majority of the elected representatives of the people of 
the entire State. For that reason information and action 
must be State-wide. For these reasons our Association is in 
a strategic position for leadership and action. 

A glorious task is before us. 

The momentum of united action will bring glorious suc- 
cess as we defend the rights of childhood. 


White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy 


7: fourth decennial White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy was called by President Roosevelt in 
Washington, January 18-20. As a result of group discussions 
on eleven general topics, the conference members drafted 
eighty-three recommendations and approved them as goals 
toward which they will work in the next decade. 

The eleven topics for group discussions were: education 
through the school; the economic resources of families and 
communities; economic aid to families; child labor and youth 
employment; children in minority groups; the family at the 
threshold of democracy; religion and children in a democracy; 
democracy as it concerns the family; housing; social service; 
health and medical care; play and recreation. 

Chief recommendations in the report on education were 
that the units of school administration should be enlarged 
and that further federal assistance should be given to the 
states. In the study on religion, the committee maintained 
that the traditional separation of church and state should be 
safeguarded. In discussing the economic aspects of the child 
problem, various members of the conference asserted time and 
again that the welfare of parents was the primary factor in 
the solution of this problem. Glaring inequalities of oppor- 
tunity for American Children in education and in medical 
care were emphasized and deplored. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt addressed the conference 
on Friday evening, January 19. Over four hundred welfare 
workers, educators, religious leaders, and civic leaders at- 


tended. 
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Guidance, the ‘Teacher, and the 
‘Delinquent 


W. J. Jones, Director of Education, Pennsylvania Industrial School, Huntingdon 


HE basic assumptions we hold toward delinquency are 

extremely important since they determine our methods 
of dealing with the delinquent. Because the delinquent is a 
threat to society, society must do something to him and about 
him. 

Despite the fact that succeeding generations of “experts” 
have rejected earlier hypotheses, these earlier theories still 
persist in the thinking of society generally in its attitude to- 
wards delinquency. Let us examine briefly some of these 
concepts. 


The Evil One Was Blamed 

To ancient peoples and to primitive tribes today, the wrong- 
doer is offending the diety and is, therefore, a threat to the 
tribe. Death or expulsion is the usual punishment. Then 
came the conception of absolute good and absolute evil—God 
on the one side, the devil on the other. The evil-doer was 
possessed by the evil one—possessed by the devil. As late 
as 1862, North Carolina wrote this idea into its state consti- 
tution: “To know the right, but still the wrong to pursue, 
proceeds from a perverse will brought about by the seduc- 
tions of the evil one.” 

Under the influence of Rousseau, the conception of reason 
and choice was substituted for these theological theories of 
motivation. Man is reasonable and wise. He is a free moral 
agent. He does wrong because of the pleasure derived. 

In the 1870's Lombroso, an Italian, brought forth a theory 
summed up in this quotation: “A man’s mode of feeling 
and the actual conduct of his life are in turn determined by 
and find expression in his physical constitution.” Exponents 
of this theory held that criminality was revealed by external 
evidence, facial features particularly. 


New Explanations Found 

By the end of the century this hypothesis had fallen into 
disrepute, especially in American circles. Psychology was pre- 
paring the way for new explanation. To some, the intelligence 
quotient seemed to be an infallible formula for identifying 
the criminal and accounting for criminal behavior. 

Emotional deficiency was held by others to explain delin- 
quency. We applied the terms “normal” and “abnormal.” 
Imperfectly functioning glands of internal secretion were 
presented as the real governors of instincts and dispositions 
and they, therefore, were the cause of behavior disorders. The 
eugenists wanted to prevent delinquency by preventing the 
birth of the delinquent. 


These Theories Fail 


These theories fail at two points: First, because they impute 
to the individual a qualitative difference from the rest of the 
population. He has an evil nature. We say he is possessed 
of the evil one—or he chooses to be evil; he has physical 
stigmata, or inferiority, or diseased emotionality, poor he- 
tedity, disfunction of his glands. These things are in the 
individual and such explanation /eaves us untouched and our 
institutions unmaligned. In the second place they fail be- 
cause they try to explain delinquency by a single factor. 
i. behavior is far too complex to yield to a simple for- 
mula. 


No separate act can be attributed to one causative factor. It 





* Address before Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education at the 1939 PSEA Convention. 


is rather the result of all that has occurred before in the life 
of the individual plus the immediate precipitating events. 

Therefore, I say, the delinquent is acting naturally. He is 
responding normally, in the sense of orderliness. Any delin- 
quency is but a form of human behavior and there can be no 
satisfactory control of behavior except control based on a 
knowledge of the factors producing the behavior." 

Our understanding of behavior comes from many sources, 
the chief ones being psychology, psychiatry, and sociology. 
Through psychology and psychiatry we see the individual 
reacting as an organism to his environment, while sociology 
presents the environmental forces in their impingement on 
the individual. 


Delinquency a Social. Product 

Delinquency, like any form of behavior, is the joint 
product of the individual and the social factors of his own 
peculiar setting; and character traits are developed as products 
of the social situation in which the child is living. 


Delinquency then is a social product. This is a newer con- 
ception; but until we recognize and utilize it, we will not be 
more successful in preventing social deviation than we have in 
the past. Indeed, we may lose ground since social living be- 
comes more complicated year by year. 


Society, not the individual, is responsible for our existing 
institutions. To the extent that delinquency results from im- 
perfect social factors, society must accept responsibility. And 
you and I must acknowledge our share in responsibility for 
the failure of the child. Are we complacent, or do we just feel 
helpless, when confronted with undernourishment, neglect or 
cruelty in the home, the lack of play facility in the neighbor- 
hood, predatory gangs, improper motion pictures, the promul- 
gation of religion—too far removed from life as we must live 
it in our world and vitiating methods of instruction. To that 
extent then, we are responsible for social failures. 


Education of the Delinquent 


Education for delinquency conforms to all the social, psy- 
chological, and educational principles that go to educate the 
non-delinquent. He is exposed to stimuli, example, interests, 
patterns, repetition, approval, conversation, companionship, 
trial and success. It has its elements of curiosity, wonder, 
knowledge, adventure. In common with other education, 
it has its beginning in play, starting more or less as random 
movements, builds up skills, judgments, and attitudes; it 
depends upon companionship and upon approbation; and 
makes use of materials and other elements in the immediate 
environment. It starts with the easy and progresses to the 
more difficult. 


I think of delinquency as the attempt to gratify normal, 
basic, human needs. It is delinquent only because the methods 
used depart from the generally accepted way. Common to us 
all are the needs for recognition, response, security, and new 
experience.” Discussion of their validity cannot be attempted 
here. They may not compass the whole of human motivation; 
but they have been helpful to me. They will serve a useful 
purpose now asa framework on which to hang what I wish 
to say. 

tcf Haynes, F. E. Criminology. Chapter I “Social Responsibility 
for Crime.” 

?For more detailed explanation of these concepts, refer to “The 


Unadjusted Girl,” by W. I. Thomas also ‘‘Reconstruction of Behavior 
in Youth’—Healy, Bronner, et al. 
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Desire for Recognition 

Every child has a deep need to be recognized as a person, 
to be successful or approved, to be appreciated as an individual 
of some worth. When this need is not met normally by achieve- 
ment and by personal appearance, other means will be em- 
ployed. The child forced to wear poor clothes, deprived of a 
reasonable amount of spending money for candy, motion pic- 
ture shows, for school activities, compares himself unfavorably 
with school associates; his playmates have and do these things 
and he wishes to be like them. Because of the unpleasant 
emotional state resulting he may be impelled to anti-social 
means to get these things. He is merely attempting to gain 
recognition. Naughtiness and mischievousness are certain 
to get attention. Destructiveness and lying may also be so 
motivated. When the teacher deals with the child for such 
misconduct by a frontal attack in the presence of other pupils, 
the child may be more deeply conditioned thereby to seek 
satisfaction of his need in just such ways. Praise and com- 
mendation are normal satisfactions. Successful experiences 
must be brought about. 

At this point, I would like to consider the idea of con- 
flict. * Inevitably, in the process of conditioning, the child 
is in conflict with those about him. In some children, well 
handled, the element of conflict is minimized, while with 
others it is intensified. Activity, which to the child means play, 
adventure, excitement, and fun—we think of such activity 
as, running across gardens, breaking windows, annoying ir- 
ritable or queer persons, climbing over porches and sheds— 
takes the form of nuisance, evil, delinquency to grownups; 
and there is demand for control and admonition, or punish- 
ment. The child then finds himself in conflict with certain 
portions of his community. If the behavior continues, the at- 
titude of the community hardens. In the beginning, the 
act is regarded as bad or mischievous; later, the boy is regarded 
as bad or delinquent. His play has been misunderstood, mis- 
interpreted. He, therefore, feels mistreated, and derives the 
feeling of being different from other boys in the neighborhood, 
or in the school. 

He may, therefore, resort to closer identification with the 
group which participates with him in these activities. This is 
a simple and understandable response to a definite kind of 
stimulus. In the process, the child has lost his status of a recog- 
nized individual of worth and he is said to be “bad” or 
“incorrigible.” 

This conflict gives the gang its hold because the gang pro- 
vides escape, security, pleasure, and recognition. Further 
unsocial behavior leads to arrest and a chain of unfortunate 
circumstances—Police Probation officers; he is examined, 
tested, investigated. He becomes conscious of himself as dif- 
ferent from other children. His old status is gone and he may 
never again be able to regain it. By segregation in special 
schools and institutions, the isolation becomes more complete 
and the chance of his regaining his place as a loyal member 
of the community diminishes. 

Our usual procedure fails to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended because it violates this fundamental principle of social 
conditioning, i. e., that every individual needs to feel that he 
is approved and has individual worth. Punishment fails to 
reform because it inevitably cuts the individual off from a feel- 
ing of oneness with his community. It stigmatizes, classifies. 
Our attack must be the substituting of acceptable forms of 
play, providing of facilities for play, and the furnishing of 
directing leadership. We must change the delinquent’s world 
before we attempt to change the delinquent. 


Desire for Response 
Each child needs to feel that he is wanted and loved. How 


8cf. Tannenbaum, F. “Crime and the Community.” Chapters I 
and III 


‘ef Tannenbaum, F. Op. cit. 
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devastating it is for any child to feel that no one likes him 
or wants him. I wonder if, at this point, we can arrive at some 
understanding of the difficulties of the negro child. (25% 
colored in P. I. S. vs. 4.5% in Pa.) Let us examine our own 
willingness to give the colored boy or girl some modicum 
of affectional response. The child deprived of love may be 
crushed, or he may take devious ways to offset his sense of 
loss. The damage done to the child by favoritism in the home 
or in the school can be accounted for in the light of unsatis- 
fied need to feel they are wanted or that they are wanted as 
much as older or younger children, or better looking, or more 
brilliant members of the family group or the school class, 
When a child becomes defiant, headstrong, or sullen try to 
see in his background, or in his previous school relation- 
ships evidence of a starved affectional life. The social case 
worker at the Pennsylvania Industrial School stated recently 
that after five years of service in the school, he is still seeking 
to find a boy who has really been loved. 


Desire for Security 

The child inevitably feels insecure who is never certain 
whether he is to eat when he goes home for his lunch. Fear 
must dominate the child who cannot be sure from day to day 
whether he will have a home, because of conflict between the 
parents and threats of separation, or when the actual break-up 
occurs. The child needs a solid anchor. Feelings of in- 
security result also when methods of discipline used by par- 
ents or teachers fluctuate widely between overindulgence and 
overseverity. 

In the schoolroom the child feels most secure when the 
teacher’s disposition remains constant. Over-reaction, losing 
patience or temper, on the part of the teacher, or the use of 
threats, lead to a sense of insecurity. 

When this fundamental need cannot be supplied, there 
results a sense of uncertainty in human relationships and a 
feeling of social inferiority, for which strange conduct may be 
an effort to compensate. 


Desire for New Experience 


This is another fundamental need. Children want a change 
of scenery, a change of activity, and like to see new faces. 
They want adventure, they want to explore the unknown, they 
want to learn new things but only what is in the line of their 
own interests. Children, too, want the excitement that comes 
with trying the untried, in exploring the prohibited, and 
they tire of monotony. Here is indicated the need for acti- 
vity in the classroom and here also is a point at which the 
older type of factual teaching failed. Much undesirable be- 
havior in children can be explained by the urge for the new. 
Undesirable forms of activity can most effectively be coun- 
teracted by the substitution of wholesome activity. We must 
not leave the satisfaction of this urge to the random, happen- 
stance of the child’s situation or to commercialized amuse- 
ments. Facilities and direction must be supplied by the 
school, i.e., the teacher. 

The difference then between the education of the delin- 
quent and of the non-delinquent must lie in the quality of 
the elements in the individual child’s environment which 
predispose to the action of which we disapprove. The quali- 
tative differences lie both in the stimuli and in the prior con- 
ditioning, which determine the individual’s response. 

Differences in motivation arise out of different environ- 
mental factors, which bear on the developing child. These 
differences are found in the home, in the neighborhood, in 
racial origin, in church, and in school.® Multitudinous varia- 
tions occur in each of these areas. The interplay of these 


Scf. Wallin, J. E. W. Personality Maladjustments and Mental 
Hygiene, especially Pg. 92, 94, 100, 200-1. 


(Turn to page 282) 
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St. Louis Convention—AASA 


. 4 is right with the schools? How good are they? 
What are they achieving? It was to discuss these 
topics that 13,000 members of the American Association of 
School Administrators gathered at St. Louis, February 24-29. 


Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Past President of the PSEA, and President of the 
AASA, used the occasion excellently to direct attention to 
the successes of the schools. In his presidential greeting he 
said, “We believe that excellent work is being accomplished 
in most of the schools of these United States. We hope that 
the attention of our profession will be directed toward the 
successes which we have accomplished in order that we may 
be encouraged to undertake the improvements which are 
necessary in the rapid changes we face today. The challenge 
to American education is to hold fast and support that which 
is good in our work, recognize our deficiencies, and throw 
all our energy into improving the work which we are doing 
so that the needs of childhood can be successfully met.” 


This national professional convention afforded an excellent 
opportunity for making such an appraisal. Educational 
progress results only from a continued search for improve- 
ment and an unrelenting scrutiny of what the schools are 
and what they do. Only through a survey of the elements 
of strength as well as of weakness can the educational service 
be improved. Undoubtedly it was this attitude and point of 
view which gave to the convention a union of interests and 
objectives seldom if rarely equaled in recent years. 


In broad outline four educational achievements were 


emphasized: 

1. The American school system recognizes the principle of 
effective education for all 

2. The American school system seeks to provide the re- 
quirements for individual growth and happiness 

3. The American school system serves a comprehensive 
range of purposes 

4. The American school system provides the indispensable 
conditions for safeguarding and improving democracy. 


Honors 


William Lyon Phelps was the recipient of the American 
Education award made each year by the Associated Exhibitors 
to an outstanding educator. Other educators especially 
honored were Edwin C. Broome, former superintendent of 
the schools of Philadelphia and president of the Department, 
1931-32; John W. Carr, president, Department of Superin- 
tendence, 1905-06; John W. Withers, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1921-1939, all of whom as past 
presidents were presented with honorary life memberships in 
the organization at the first general session on Sunday after- 
noon. 


A fitting close to the general session program on Thursday 
afternoon was the presentation of the Past President’s key to 
retiring President Graham. S. D. Shankland, executive sec- 
retary of the AASA, in making the award used these appro- 
priate words: 


Mr. President, many illustrious men have held the office 
of president of the Department of Superintendence, but none 
more illustrious than the man who has occupied the office 
this year, the distinguished educator who heads the public 
schools of the splendid system at Pittsburgh, and who ranks 
high in the councils of the nation, not only as an educator 
but as a citizen. 

President Graham, I have the honor to present now, in 
behalf of this Association, the key of a Past President. May 
you wear it with honor to yourself and credit to education! 
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Pennsylvania Breakfast 


One hundred and seventeen Pennsylvanians joined in a 
delightful Pennsylvania breakfast at the Hotel Statler on 
Tuesday morning, February 27, at 7:30 o'clock. President 
Laura M. Braun introduced as speakers of the occasion 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of the schools of Pittsburgh and 
President of the AASA; Reuben T. Shaw, past president of 
the NEA, Philadelphia; Alexander J. Stoddard, chairman 
of the Educational Policies Commission and superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools; S. D. Shankland, executive sec- 
retary, American Association of School Administrators. As 
i5 customary at Pennsylvania breakfasts, past presidents of 
the PSEA occupied places of honor at the speakers’ table. 


President and Mrs. Graham received from the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association a basket of beautiful flowers as a 
token of their esteem. Clara A. Scott made a fitting presen- 
tation. 


Officers 
Newly elected officers of the AASA are: 
President, Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-President, Hobart M. Corning, 
Springs, Colo. 
Executive Committee 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Music and Pageantry 


Colorado 


Member, Homer W. Anderson, 


Music and pageantry were the vehicles for presenting the 
messages of two general sessions. Musica Americana, 
thirteen episodes in brilliant stage costumes and setting, pic- 
tured the music interests of the American public from the 
music of the American Indian and that of the early Puritans 
to music of the present decade. Warm heart-stirrings were 
felt by all those who were present. The program was a 
demonstration of the power of music both to those who 
participated and those who listened. As President Graham 
prophesied in his introduction, the program enabled us to 
discern, dimly and slowly emerging, the distinctive culture 
that is to be America. Too high tribute cannot be paid 
to the excellence of this performance. Its message is beyond 
description. It lives in the hearts of those who heard it. 


“On Our Way” was a dramatic interpretation of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission report on the purposes of edu- 
cation in American democracy. Catchy tunes, graceful 
dancing, colorful costumes, humor, pathos, and homely 
dialogue, fashioned by Jean Byers, Glenn H. Woods, and 
Beatrice Burnett, took the place of a documented report. 
The presentation was more than entertainment; it was living 
episodes of the public schools in action. The four parts of 
the revue portrayed the four major purposes of education, 
namely, self-realization, human relationship, economic efhi- 
ciency, and civic responsibility. 


Of unusual interest is the fact that “On Our Way” is 
a product of the public schools. The author, the director, 
and the musical composer, all are teachers in the Oakland, 
Calif., public schools and the production was under the 
supervision of Superintendent E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland. 
The revue is so arranged that with suitable local adaptation 
it can be produced in any school in the United States and 
thus bring its stirring message to the people of every com- 
munity. 

The script and music of the play will undoubtedly be 
available in the near future through the Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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Resolutions 


The resolutions: 

1. Reaffirmed the belief of the association that the greatest 
wealth of the nation is its people and urged the American 
people to recognize that their primary responsibility is toward 
humanity and to work for the conservation and cultivation 
of these human resources. 

2. Urged those in charge of government to put forth 
every effort to keep the nation out of war. 

3. Reasserted its belief that all the children of the nation 
are entitled to a well-rounded educational experience. 

4. Recognized the difficulty which young people ex- 
perience in finding employment and urged upon all schools 
the development of an adequate program of child guidance, 
and favored assistance by the Federal Government in pro- 
viding funds for youth who would otherwise be unable to 
continue their education. 

5. Recommended that administrators continue to work 
for security and improved standards for teachers. 

6. Commended the emphasis given to “What Is Right 
with the Schools” and encouraged further efforts to provide 
proper recognition of the worthy tradition and progressive 
evolution of the American Public School. 

7. Commended the policy of formulating a cross-section 
of the goals, purposes, structure, and procedures of American 
education as a rallying point for all educational organizations 
as in the case of the present Educational Policies Com- 
mission and urged that this effort be continued. 

8. Recommended a generous expansion of Federal Aid 
with a view to equalization of educational opportunities 
among the several states under such controls as the educa- 
tional authorities of the several states may determine. 

g. Urged that schools keep their integrity free from the 
control of all special interest groups. 

10. Expressed sympathy for the work undertaken by the 
“Children’s Crusade for Children.” 

11. Expressed belief in the use of radio for education 
in a democracy. 

12. Commended with deep appreciation the leadership 
of President Ben G. Graham and extended thanks to the 
people and schools of St. Louis and to the local and national 
press and the broadcasting systems for their intelligent and 
generous cooperation. 


Retirement Membership 


OME Pennsylvania teachers have not yet grasped the op- 
portunity to become members of the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System. 

Act 190 of the 1939 session of the General Assembly by 
an amendment to the Public School Employees’ Retirement 
Law extends to July 1, 1940, the time for present employees 
to elect to be covered by the Retirement System. 


Present employees are those who were employed in the 
public school system of the Commonwealth prior to or at the 
time the Retirement Act was passed, namely, July 18, 1917. 
To be a member in good standing in the Public School Em- 
ployees Retirement System, it will be necessary for these 
individuals who have not joined to pay into the retirement 
fund the contributions which they would have paid to date 
had they joined the system July 1, 1919. 

The benefits of the Public School Employees’ Retirement 
System are so generous and of such significance to teachers 
that everyone who is not a member should avail himself of 
this opportunity. The Secretary of the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Board, H. H. Baish, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, will gladly respond to any specific inquiry from 
teachers who are not members and who desire to join. Those 
interested must take action before July 1, 1940. 


April, 1940 


Putting ““The Geographic” to Work 
Harvanp J. Martin, Tredyffrin-Easttown 
Junior High School, Berwyn 

bec years ago a grammar school was given an eight- 
year file of unbound National Geographic magazines, 

To make this supplementary material useful, indexes were 

purchased from the National Geographic Society, and the 

magazines placed in the geography room. Here was a grand 
aid for getting better concepts of the peoples of the world 
and their ways of life! 

For two years the magazines were unused, while the teach- 
ers used other material. This year when the junior high 
school was opened, the file was placed (now complete for 
ten years) in the social studies room. From experience we 
knew why they had not been used, and have devised ways 
of overcoming the difficulties. Since every school can easily 
secure back copies of the Geographic, but seldom makes ef- 
ficient use of them, these suggestions for their use are offered: 
1. The central problem lies in the absence of a cumulative 
index built to suit specific school needs. Pupils cannot 
consult twenty separate and very technical indexes to 
locate an item. The index used is on 3” x 5” file cards 
to which future cards may be added easily. Now pupils 
can be referred to articles or illustrations dealing with a 
great range of topics or concepts. Surf, farmers’ cradles, 
terrace farming, cross-bows, hand looms, falconry, and 
a thousand other items become visual instead of verbal 
images. Student comprehension and interest mount in 
consequence. 

Each card in the index refers to year, month, and page. 

No reference is made to the volume numbers, which are 

marked in the time-consuming Roman numerals. Colored 

plates in the magazines are given page numbers where 
these have been omitted in printing. 

3. The magazines have been filed in a regular filing cabinet, 
four years to a drawer. The drawers have cross-pieces 
separating the years, so that removal of some magazines 
does not cause the others to slide down. 

4. Ina pocket at the front of each drawer is a supply of stiff 

6” x 9” cards marked across the top “I Have This Maga- 
zine Out.” Below this are perpendicular columns headed 
“Month,” “Year,” “Pupil’s name,” “Homeroom number,” 
and “Date due.” When a student takes a magazine from 
the classroom, he fills in a card and puts it in the maga- 
zine’s place. When he returns the magazine he removes 
the card, which can then be used again by filling in the 
next line. This card emphasizes to the student his re- 
sponsibility for the magazine while he has it, and makes it 
possible for us to call it in if needed. The cards are 
printed across the narrow end and show clearly above 
the backs of the remaining magazines. 
The Geographic’s covers are pasted on, and come off under 
repeated handling. When this happens the magazine 
cannot be identified easily, since its year and month are 
to be found in only one place inside. To avoid trouble, 
the front and back covers are cut off and the identifying 
back strip anchored with scotch tape. 

The index reflects the pupils’ needs. For best results, repre- 

sentatives from each interested department in the school 

should cooperate in making the index. Teachers of geogra- 
phy, history, nature study, science, and art will find much of 
value to include. For instance, it is easy to build a sequence 
showing each step in our colonial grain culture or textile 
production by watching for illustrations showing these par- 
ticular items in articles dealing with today’s backward peoples. 

Half a dozen copies of each magazine would be much better 

than a single copy. 


tv 
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The pains we take in books or arts which treat of things 
remote from the necessaries of life is a bush idleness —Fuller. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








From the President 


* ype the significant movements at work throughout 
the membership of our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, two commendable trends are apparent: (1) The 
growing consciousness in local branches of the power and 
the responsibility that are theirs in determining the policies 
of their State organization. (2) The desire on the part of 
the individual member to be intelligent and properly pre- 
pared to stand before groups in his community and explain 
with clearness and authority the problems that concern 
the schools. 

Really, every teacher is interpreting the schools to the 
public every day whether or not he so intends, hence the 
better informed he is, the more intelligent will be this inter- 
pretation. 

The most important problem now facing our State organi- 
zation is to bring about State tax revision so that the schools 
may be placed upon a sound financial basis. Pennsylvania 
is not too poor to pay and pay well for as much public 
education as it needs, but it is a well known fact that its 
machinery for doing so is sadly inadequate and antiquated. 

Therefore, we urge every local branch to become informed 
on the tax situation in Pennsylvania, so that the members 
may be able to discuss the issues involved at dinner tables, 
in civic circles, or wherever it is possible to make the public 
conscious of the seriousness of the problem and the need 
for prompt revision. 

If the 60,000 members of our organization accept this 
challenge, tax revision will be given prompt action and will 
become a reality in the near future—Laura M. Braun. 


Tenure Opinion 


Martha F. Hancock 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
sustained on February 15 the action of the board of public 
education of Pittsburgh in the dismissal of Martha F. Han- 
cock on the charge of incompetency. Miss Hancock had been 
employed by the school district of Pittsburgh for more than 
twenty years. 

In 1935 Miss Hancock suffered injuries because of an auto- 
mobile accident and was absent from school for several months. 
At the time of her return to her duties in 1936, she submitted 
to a physical examination by the medical examiner of the 
school district and a specialist in mental and nervous diseases 
who was not connected with the board of education. The 
report of these physicians indicated that she was incompetent 
physically and mentally to resume her duties as a teacher. 

The matter was discussed by the appellant and Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, and he consented to her 
return to the district because of the fact that she was near 
the voluntary retirement age with the understanding that she 
would resign upon reaching it. In September, 1938, the 
superintendent refused to permit Miss Hancock to resume her 
position as a teacher “because we believe her to be incompet- 
ent as a teacher, both as respecting her ability to teach and 
because she had agreed to retire when she was sixty-two years 
of age.” 

Because of a defect in the first notice of dismissal, a new 
notice of dismissal was given on October 24, 1939. From 
this decision the appellant appealed to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who found that the evidence substantiated 
the charge of incompetency. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


AZLETON will be host to the Northeastern Convention 

District, PSEA, April 26 and 27. Joseph D. Gallagher, 
Hazle Township, the district’s president, has announced that 
Frederic Snyder, lecturer, and Con McCole, humorist, will 
be two of the many prominent speakers who will feature the 
programs. 

Departments and round tables will meet Friday afternoon 
at 1:45 in the Senior High School. These sessions will be 
followed by a general one at 3:15 p.m. The House of Dele- 
gates will meet at 4:15. 

Members attending the convention will gather for a Friend- 
ship Dinner at Genetti’s Restaurant at 6:00 p. m. A general 
session will be held in the Masonic Temple at 7:45 p. m., and 
a dance in the Hotel Altamont Ballroom at 10:45. 

On Saturday morning the sections will meet at 9:00 o'clock, 
and the convention will close with a general session, also in 
the Senior High School, at 10:30 a. m. 


Milwaukee Convention—NEA 


HE Badger State, Wisconsin, will be host to the seventy- 
eighth annual convention of the National Education 
Association to be held in Milwaukee, June 30 to July 4, 1940. 
President Amy Hinrichs, New Orleans, plans an innova- 
tion in the convention program with three national seminars 
or Protection of School Funds for Educational Purposes, 
Education and Economic Well Being in Our Democracy, 
and Building Stronger Professional Organizations. There 
will be one participant from each state in each seminar. The 
findings of the seminars will be reported to the entire con- 
vention at later sessions. The final session of the convention 
will be devoted to the political scene with representatives 
of major parties taking part. 

A list of the issues to come before the Representative 
Assembly will be sent out by Secretary Willard E. Givens 
to all elected delegates early in May. Delegates should also 
read the different issues of the NEA Journal for pertinent 
news on the convention, for copies of amendments that will 
be presented to modify the constitution and by-laws. Of 
particular interest to Pennsylvanians is an amendment to the 
by-laws sponsored by our Association which concerns the 
method of affiliation of Local Branches. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 

The Pennsylvania luncheon will be served Monday noon, 
July 1, at the Hotel Schroeder. At this luncheon the business 
of the Pennsylvania delegation will be transacted. Pennsyl- 
vania Headquarters during the convention will be Room 721, 
Hotel Schroeder. 


Democracy rests upon two pillars. One the principle that 
all men are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and the other, the conviction that such equal 
opportunity will most advance civilization. Aristocracy, on the 
other hand, denies both these postulates. It rests upon the 
principle of the superman. It willingly subordinates the many 
to the few, and seeks to justify sacrificing the individual by 
insisting that civilization will be advanced by such sacrifices. 
—Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 


He is to be educated because he is a man, and not because 
he is to make shoes, nails, and pins.—Channing. 
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Executive Council 
No. Il—February 17, 1940 
HE Executive Council of PSEA met at Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, February 17, with all members except one 
present. President Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, presided 
while the Council transacted the following business: 
1. Heard a report from the President on contacts with local 
branches 
2. Received a report from the Executive Secretary on finances 
and on beneficiaries of the Teacher Welfare Fund 
3. Adopted the following as a possible Time Schedule for the 
1940 State Convention of PSEA 
December 26—Thursday 
2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
December 27—Friday 
a. 


7:00 a. m. Executive Council Breaktast 


g:00 a. m. Sections of Departments 
2:00 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:30 p. m. General Session 


10:00 p. m. Dance 
December 28—Saturday 
g:00 a. m. Assembly of Presidents of Convention Dis 
tricts and Local Branches 
Round Tables 
11:30 a. m. General Session 
1:00 p. m. NEA Delegates’ Luncheon 
The members of the Council agreed that the theme for the 

Convention should be of a positive nature. The President, 

the First Vice-President, and the Executive Secretary were 

requested to formulate a statement for presentation at the 
next meeting. 

4. Received a committee of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators’ Association: Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster; K. E. 
Bucher, Mechanicsburg; S. Gordon Rudy, Enola, who 
presented the problems of their group. A committee of 
the Executive Council is to consider these problems 

5. Received a report of the subcommittee on local branches, 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville, chairman 

6. Approved the personnel of a Committee on State Board 

of Examination for Teachers. The following will com- 

prise this committee: Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Aelfric James, Sr., Easton; P. A. Jones, Sharon; 

Sherman Kent, Coatesville; Carl G. Leech, Media; W. A. 

Murphy, Scranton; Carmon Ross, Edinboro; George E. 

Walk, Philadelphia; Roy W. Wiley, Butler; Helen E. 

Wilson, Pittsburgh 

Considered communications 

Requested the Committee on Legislation to report to the 

Executive Council on its present program and activities 

g. Fixed March 30 as the date for the next meeting 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Mountain Child Need 


HE Save the Children Federation was established in 1931 

to provide welfare and assistance to children of impover- 
ished families in isolated communities. It supplies, through 
voluntary contributions, food, shoes, clothing, books, and 
other commodities for a great number of children. 

The officers of the Federation are asking for your help. 
Their request is not for money, but for instructional materials, 
school equipment, clothing, and canned milk for underprivi- 
leged children. Many mountain youth are out of school for 
want of clothing. Have you any unused textbooks, desks, or 
other school supplies? Can clothing be donated? If so, please 
communicate with John W. Withers, chairman, or H. Claude 
Hardy, co-chairman of the School Relations Committee of 
the Save the Children Federation, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


~ex 
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Grove City Superintendent 


The board of education of Grove 
City recently selected Harold W, 
Traister to succeed the late H. M. B, 
Lehn. 

In 1921, Dr. Traister began his 
teaching career in a rural school in 
Clarion County, following his grad- 
uation from New Bethlehem High 
School. He graduated from the 
State Normal School, Clarion, in 
1923, where he specialized in junior 
high school work. He received the 
degree of B.S. in education at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1926 

Harotp W. Tratsrer and the M.A. degree in secondary 
education at the same institution in 1929. In February, 1939, 
he received his doctorate in the field of elementary education. 

In addition to the rural school experience, Dr. Traister 
served as teacher and principal of the junior high school at 
Kittanning from 1923 to 1926. He then went to McKeesport 
Technical High School as teacher of history. In this position 
he stayed until 1929 when he was selected as elementary 
principal of the West Side and Archer Street Schools. In 
1930, he was called to head a newly organized department 
in the Beaver Falls public schools as director of elementary 
education in direct charge of the supervision of instruction. 
From this latter position Dr. Traister has been selected to 
head the Grove City schools. 

Dr. Traister has served as director of teacher training in 
the elementary schools during the summer session for the 
past nine years and also as instructor in a number of profes. 
sional courses in education at Geneva College. He has also 
been visiting lecturer in education courses for the University 
of Pittsburgh, extension division and summer session. 














Central Pennsylvania Branch, 


Vocational Guidance Association 


b beg. spring meeting of the Central Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association will be 
held at Hershey on Saturday, April 27. An excellent morning 
program has been arranged by the program committee under 
the leadership of Mark N. Burkhart, acting principal of the 
Carlisle High School. 

The morning session, which begins at nine-thirty, will 
feature addresses by Dean Marion R. Trabue of the School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College; M. E. Glatfelter, 
Registrar of Temple University; and Harry A. Jager, in 
charge of vocational guidance for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Reports from the St. Louis meeting of the national or- 
ganization will be given by Mary Smith of Mahanoy City, 
chairman of the committee on relations with the national 
association, and Ruth Trevorrow, counselor at Duke Center. 
Peter Potochney of Freeland, chairman of the committee on 
placement, follow-up, and community contacts, will give a 
fifteen-minute report of the committee’s work, as will John 
T. Shuman of Williamsport chairman of the committee on 
occupational surveys. 

A luncheon will be held at 12:30, at which Dr. Jager will be 
the speaker. Arrangements are being made for a sports pro- 
gram in the afternoon. 

The organization, which received its charter on October 
21, 1939, now has more than eighty members. Dorothy Crits 
of the Pottsville High School, secretary-treasurer, is receiving 
memberships. Edward E. Robinson, director of guidance in 
the Hazleton High School, is chairman of membership com- 
mittee. Frank G. Davis of Bucknell University is president 
of the organization. 
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Kudents at the John Story Jenks School, Philadelphia, gaze at the 
WPA Mural, “Amish People,” by Stewart Wheeler 


Pennsylvania WPA Art Project 


NDER the official sponsorship of the Department of 

Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania WPA Art Proj- 
ect offers the schools of the State an interesting educational 
and cultural program which may be correlated with the school 
curriculum in many different ways. C. Valentine Kirby, as 
head of the art department of the Department of Public In- 

struction, has been actively interested in this program and 
| keeps in constant contact with its development and use. The 
Project employs only qualified professional artists who are 
certified as in need and eligible for WPA employment. The 
main purpose of the program is to’ preserve the talents and 
skills of these artists and to use their creative work in the 
daily life of the communities of the State. The creative activ- 
ities of the Project include mural and easel painting, fine 
prints, sculpture, posters, photography, and Index of American 
Design drawings. From October, 1938, to September, 1939, 
250 exhibitions showing 6000 works of art were circulated 
throughout the State. All works of art created on the Proj- 
ect are available on “permanent loan” to tax-supported in- 
stitutions and agencies on the basis of reimbursement to the 
United States Treasury for the material costs involved in pro- 
ducing these works of art. 

An extensive mural program, under the guidance of Theo- 
dore M. Dillaway, director of art education for the Philadel- 
phia school district, is well underway for the Philadelphia 
schools. "Two murals were recently completed by Project 
artists and several others are now in progress. Marked by 
all the enthusiasm of a football rally, including cheer leaders, 
“Team Game,” a footbail mural by Joseph Hirsch, was un- 
veiled at a Benjamin Franklin High School assembly. This 
unveiling was a real occasion in art and educational circles 
in Philadelphia and received widespread attention in the pub- 
lic press. Three of the largest Philadelphia papers and the 
New York Times have already reproduced sections of the 
mural, which has been installed in the mathematics classroom 
of John Snyder. Fred Swan, Temple University football 
coach, and Dorothy Grafly, noted art critic, spoke at the un- 
veiling. The artist, a graduate of old Central High School 
when that institution occupied the buildings now housing 
the Benjamin Franklin High School, was also present. He 
spoke briefly on the theme of his 120 square foot mural which 
vividly depicts the complete cooperation that is necessary in 
football, suggesting that “cooperation,” as well as football, is 
an All-American “Team Game” for all Americans. 

“Amish People” is a mural depicting the people and farm 
country of the Pennsylvania German region. It is now on 





the wall of the art room of the John Story Jenks School, Ger- 
mantown and Southampton Avenues, Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived official credit at a school assembly on November 10. 
On this occasion, Theodore M. Dillaway, director of art edu- 
cation for the Philadelphia school district, showed how art is 
a real and vital part of life and expressed the hope that “every 
school in Philadelphia would come to share the benefits of the 
Art Project.” Before “Amish People” was painted, Stewart 
Wheeler, the artist, made a thorough study of the back- 
ground of the Amish people themselves. Mr. Wheeler is 
now working on one of the two proposed murals being un- 
dertaken for the Pennsylvania State College Library. In 
contrast to his 84 square foot mural of the “Amish People,” 
this mural will be on 2775 square feet of wall space. It is the 
largest mural ever planned by the Pennsylvania Art Project. 
Isadore Possoff has been assigned to the other mural at State 
College. 

Thirty-three proposed murals are being planned by the 
Project for various institutions in the State. Fifteen murals 
are proposed for elementary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, state teachers colleges, and the Pennsylvania State 
College. A group of four murals, the largest 697 square feet 
and the smallest 197 square feet, are proposed for State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven. Murals are also being planned 
for the State Teachers College at California, and for the State 
Teachers College at Shippensburg. 

There seems to be a definite trend toward mural painting 
in our public schools indicated in these figures—a most wel- 
come trend inasmuch as it serves the purpose not only of pro- 
viding our schools with fine works of art by contemporary 
artists and developing a greater interest in art among students, 
but, also, of placing artists in the position of being public 
servants; of use to the State educational program. 

Herschel Levit, the artist who recently completed “Mayan 
Decoration” for the University of Pennsylvania Museum, is 
now working on a mural for the Rowen Elementary School, 
Philadelphia, while his assistant, Frank Vanacore, a former 
professional fighter, is making sketches for a proposed mural 





Stewart Wheeler at work on “Amish People” 






























































Under the supervision of John Snyder, a mathematics class at 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Philadelphia, goes into a huddle 
as part of their competitive study. Shown in the background is the 
WPA mural by Joe Hirsch, ‘Team Game,” expressing the same idea 
of cooperation. 


for the New Cumberland High School. The mural for the 
New Cumberland High School will concern pioneer days 
in that territory and is being planned for the auditorium 
lobby of the school. 

Works of art produced by the Pennsylvania Art Project 
vary in their non-labor cost according to the medium used 
and the size of the work of art. Color posters may be pro- 
duced for an average material cost of 25 to 50 cents (although 
a number of large 11-color posters are $2 each). The many 
types of fine prints are all available for $1.25 matted, or $2.50 
framed. Watercolors and oils are both somewhat more ex- 
pensive, costing from $6.50 to $12 for watercolors and $6 
for oils to as much as $30 for a large oil painting. It has been 
found that it costs $1 a square foot to produce a mural paint- 
ing. 

The Pennsylvania WPA Art Project offers to tax-supported 
public institutions and agencies the opportunity to acquire 
oils, watercolors, lithographs, etchings, carborundum prints, 
sculpture, drawings, posters, and other forms of art for ex- 
hibition or allocation. Full information on this valuable pro- 
gram may be obtained from Benjamin Knotts, State Super- 
visor, 510 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

(Photos by Art Project, WPA) 


Nanty-Glo Teacher Retires 


LICE WEAKLAND, a sixth-grade teacher in the Nanty- 

Glo public schools, retired from teaching service at the 
end of the 1938-39 term. She started to teach in the year 1896 
at Ehrenfeld, Cambria County. She had taught for 39 terms 
which were as follows: Croyle Township, 5 terms; Cambria 
Township, 6 terms; Conemaugh Township, 6 terms; Sus- 
quehanna Township, 1 term; Jackson Township, 3 terms; 
and Nanty-Glo berough, 18 terms, all of which were in Cam- 
bria County. Miss Weakland received her education in the 
Ebensburg schools. 

On October 19, the teachers and school board paid tribute 
to her at a banquet in St. Mary’s Hall. Miss Weakland was 
given a diamond pin and a corsage of red roses. C. H. Bow- 
ers, superintendent of the Nanty-Glo public schools, served as 
toastmaster. 


Beaver College Appoints New President 





The Trustees of Beaver College 
have announced the appointment of 
Raymon M. Kistler to the presi- 
dency of the College, effective July 
1, 1940. Dr. Kistler is well known 
in Presbyterian Church work and 
is at present Pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
New York. 

Dr. Kistler is a native Pennsylvan- 
ian. He graduated from Westmin- 
ster College at New Wilmington in 
1912, and later went to the Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained to the ministry in 1915. 
Beaver College is affliated with the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. and has a close working relationship with the 
College Department of the Board of Christian Education. 

Dr. Kistler’s first pastorate was the Eleventh United Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh from 1915 to 1918. He was then 
called to the South Side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, in 
1918, where he served until 1921. From 1921 to 1927, Dr. 
Kistler was Minister of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Warren. Since 1928 he has been Pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Rochester, New York. In 1925-26, Dr. 
Kistler served as Moderator of the Erie Presbytery, and in 
1932-33 as Moderator of the Rochester Presbytery, and in the 
same year was Vice-Moderator of the Synod of New York. 
For two years Dr. Kistler was President of the New York 
State Council of Churches. He was a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church for six years. Dr. Kistler 
has also been very active in many worth-while civic projects. 

In 1928 he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Westminster College, and in 1937 the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Beaver College. 














Raymon M. KIstTLER 


Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 
C ONTESTS in seven speech and 48 music events will be 


concluded in more than 60 Pennsylvania counties by 
April 6, when more than 350 high schools determine recipi- 
ents of first honors by non-athletic interschool competitions. 
Eight district or inter-county meets will be concluded on April 
13 at Oil City, California, Bellevue, Clarion, State College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Northampton, Ambler, and other places. 

The 1940 season will end at Harrisburg, April 26 and 27, 
when high school bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, solo- 
ists, debate teams, orators, readers, and speakers will com- 
pete for State honors and ratings. The thirteenth annual 
State contests will be administered by the Extension Division 
cf the University of Pittsburgh. They will be centered in the 
John Harris High School with some events at the William 
Penn and Edison Junior High Schools and the Forum of the 
State Education Building. Sight-singing tests for choruses 
will be featured. 

The panel of music adjudicators includes: Mrs. Carol Pitts, 
STC, Trenton, N. J.; Carroll D. Kearns, STC, Slippery 
Rock; Ernest Lunt, Mendelssohn Choir, Pittsburgh; Mary 
Muldowney and Irving Cheyette, STC, Indiana; Mrs. Willa 
Taylor and Hummel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State College: 
Bruce Carey, Girard Coliege; F. C. Stevens, Susquehanna 
University; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland Public Schools: Ernest 
Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute; A. D. Davenport, Aliquippa; H. C. Mitchell, 
Oil City; Theodore M. Finney, University of Pittsburgh, and 
others. 

Address inquiries to C. S. Belfour, Executive Secretary of 
the League, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Fun in San Francisco 
Frep G. Trepway 

Wie there may be no “royal road 

to learning,” it should be conceded 
that the process of accumulating knowl- 
edge may have varying degrees of 
pleasure or difficulty. Many teachers 
who visited our nation’s expositions last 
year, either New York or San Francisco, 
found that they gained considerable store 
of worth-while information, much of it 
valuable in their profession, and at the 
same time had red-letter vacations, en- 
joying every minute of their stays at the 
fairs and their journeys to and from these 
attractions. 

Since many teachers plan to repeat 
these exposition pilgrimages this year, 
and others, hearing the experiences of 
their fellows, decide to follow their ex- 
ample, let us examine what a trip to 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco may offer in the 
way of both relaxation and education. 

First of all, while the San Francisco Ex- 

position goes into a second year, opening 
May 25, it will be, in many respects, a 
new show better even than last 
year's according to San Francisco reports. 
There will be many new exhibits, old 
exhibits are being revised and improved, 
and there will be new shows and new 
music. It will be impossible to change 
the glorious setting of the Fair, in the 
middle of San Francisco Bay, but who 
wants that? It would seem difficult to 
improve the flowers and the planting, 
one of the 1939 Fair’s outstanding at- 
tractions, but Mother Nature has had an 
additional year to work and we all know 
what that means to any garden. Mil- 
lions of new flowers have been planted. 
And by the way, with reference to our 
idea of accumulating knowledge pleas- 
antly, here’s a fine opportunity to ac- 
cumulate botanical lore and at the same 
time delight the senses. 

The museums and private collections 
of the country have been combed for the 
new art exhibit. Industry is contributing 
its newest wonders. A host of new ex- 
hibitors will be represented, including 
many new Latin American nations, and 
the exhibits of last year will be enlarged 
and streamlined. 

Foremost among the amusement fea- 
tures of the new Fair will be “America! 
Cavalcade of a Nation,” a brand new 
spectacle employing hundreds of actors, 
and tracing the history of the nation from 
the landing of Columbus. The great San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra will play, 
presenting guest artists of note, and com- 
plete radio programs with entire casts 
intact will broadcast from Treasure Is- 
land. 

The Federal Exhibit plans an enlarged 
housing display. The Indian exhibit 
will include not only the culture and 
history of the American Indian, but that 
of the Mayans, Incas, and Aztecs. In 
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vania and other States. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


HOLDEN 


began their Public School Service in the old ‘‘Horse 
and Buggy Days’’, back in 1883 when Massachusetts 
adopted Free Textbooks—then followed Pennsyl- 


Holden Book Covers NOW 


Are better made—Wear Longer—are More Sanitary 
and Save More Money than in the early days. 


Protect your Investment in Textbooks by making 
them Last Twice as Long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


BOOK 
COVERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
































addition, scores of other governmental 
activities will be dramatized. 
Illumination engineers have created 
entirely new lighting effects, with accent 
on color. By day the Exposition will be 
a gleaming city of white walls and 
towers; by night, a glowing fairyland of 


white and red and blue and green, seem- 
ingly floating on the dark waters of 
San Francisco Bay. 

Perhaps much of the foregoing ap 
parently has little reference to the gain- 
ing of worth-while knowledge but here’s 

(Turn to page 277) 





Courtesy Southern Pacific Company 


Between May 25 and September 29, the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition 
will be presented on Treasure Island on San Francisco Bay. Because of its unique 
location, interesting architecture, colorful lighting, beautiful pools, fountains, statuary, 
and brilliant flower displays, San Francisco World’s Fair is one to appeal to all the 
senses. 












Library, Highland Park School, Upper Darby 


Activities in Upper Darby’s Schools 


HILDREN of the Highland Park School in Upper Darby 

find that getting and reading books is easy under the 
school library plan now in operation. The first three grades 
have library corners in each of the classrooms where the 
children may come and read when their work is done and 
from which they may obtain books to take home. 

In the third grade the school library is augmented by book 
contributions from the children. Here, too, they learn to 
classify the books according to their own special interest. 

Used by the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, the school li- 
brary is a large, sunny, and decorative room. Around the 
walls above the books is a collection of twenty-three pictures 
depicting book characters. These were made by the art classes. 

The library contains over 1,000 books; fiction, informa- 
tional dictionary, and complete sets of the World Book, Book 
of Knowledge, and Compton’s Encyclopedia. Magazines, 
Child Life, Story Parade, Children’s Playmate, National Geo- 
graphic, and Red Cross News, are also taken by the school. 

A favorite with the children is an “Electrical Map” show- 
ing illustrations from book jackets. By touching a picture 
and the correct title at the same time, a small electric bulb is 
lit. 

In addition to reading and research, the pupils are taught 
the science of filing and cataloguing and some are given op- 
portunity to act as student librarians under the guidance of 
Edith Souder, school librarian. 


Book Week Observance in Upper Darby Schools 


OLORFUL display, which marked the observation of 

National Book Week, November 15 to 17, 1939, at 
Upper Darby Junior High School, not only drew large num- 
bers of visitors at the time, but provided a decided stimulus to 
pupils’ interest in the library according to A. Eleanor Robin- 
son, school Jibrarian. 

Slightly more than 5,000 visitors crowded the library 
throughout the week to see the many displays centered about 
the theme, “Books Around the World.” Attendance at the 
library after book week increased from a daily average of 
800 to 1055, and the number of books used reached a new 
high of slightly over 700 daily as against the previous average 
of 400. 

The library, arranged with unusual care in its attractive- 
ness and educational value, would have done credit to any 
museum exhibit, and truly pictured its theme, “Books Around 
the World.” 

In this exhibit representing the world, were marked books 
from all coumries, which introduced the visitors to a wide 
variety of literature. Other tables throughout the room por- 
trayed such topics as travel by air, land, and sea, so vividly 
that the books describing them actually seemed to live and 


move. Other exhibits featured “Family Life in Various 
Countries,” “Explorers in Arctic Regions,” and “Nursing 
Around the World.” 

Added attractions were “A Pirate Display,” pasteboard 
“Treasure Island,” as prepared by the ninth-grade English 
class; and as a science exhibit, the boys from the science classes 
demonstrated the use of apparatus from science experiments 
before and after school. 

Pupils, wearing authentic costumes from many foreign 
countries, circulated among the visitors to give a touch of 
realism to a pleasing and instructive event. 


An Indian Activity in Bywood School 


HE showing of the picture “The Indian Pottery Maker,” 

brought about an interesting activity in the third-grade 
of the Bywood School, Upper Darby. The children discussed 
what they already knew about Indians and what Indian 
treasures and toys they had at home which they could bring 
in to share with the group. A framed print of “The 
Weaver,” Indian dolls of all sizes and dress, bows and arrows, 
an Indian flint head (found in Mississippi), birch bark wig- 
wam, turquoise and silver jewelry, moccasins, papooses, a 
tom-tom purchased in 1901 from Indians in Colorado, pottery, 
woven sweet grass baskets, blankets, and books from their 
own libraries at home, as well as the public library, were 
collected. 

A week and a half was spent sorting out these treasures 
and discussing what the children knew of the types of Indians 
that might use or make these different articles. It was then 
that the technical side of tribes and their habits and customs 
arose. 

Then the class spent some thrilling periods looking at 
slides borrowed from the Dairy Council in Philadelphia. The 
children were able to move along with the Forest tribes, 
(traveling in canoes) to the Plains Indians and on to the 
Indians of the Southwest. 

After this background of experience they naturally took 
sides and the room was divided! Five Indian tribes emerged; 
namely, the Tuscarora, Allegheny, Delaware, Blackfeet, and 
Hopi. There were five or six members to each tribe. Each 
tribe held a council and chose its chief. Brave deeds turned 
to qualities of leadership and class standing. Each chief 
had a squaw and one tribe had a medicine man because two 
of the boys in it were outstanding. Of course they took 
Indian names! 

Now came the problem of housing the particular tribes 
in suitable homes! The Blackfeet made a large buffalo skin 
tepee, with berry stain designs, large enough to use. Burlap 
bagging and tempera paints and old clothes props provided 








the illusion! The Delaware and Allegheny tribes made large 
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Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association 


will be held in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, April 26 and 27, in the 
urban, silver, and ball rooms on the 
seventeenth floor. 

The Friday evening reception and 
dance will be from 8 p.m. until 1 a.m. 
Special attention is called to the various 
exhibits during both days. The regular 
business meeting will take place, most 
important of which will be the election 
of officers for the year 1940-41. Out- 
standing speakers will be secured to 
make the meeting one of interest as 
well as educational. 

The time schedule for the Saturday, 
April 27, program is as follows: 

Visit Exhibit and Reg- 

ister 8:45- 9:45 a.m. 
Business meeting 
First speaker 10:00-10:40 a.m. 
Second speaker 10:40-11:30 a.m. 
Luncheon and: speaker 12:15 


| 
HE spring meeting of the Tri-State See : 
Commercial Education Association | 


There are many isms today to per- 
plex us—nazism, communism, fascism, 
and so foith—but most of them will 
cancel each other out. There is only 
one ism which kills the soul, and that 
is pessimism.—Lord Tweedsmuir in 
Superintendent’s Quote Book, compiled 
by John G. Rossman, Warren 

















9:45-10:00 a.m. | * GUIDED TOURS 
You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 

SPECIAL GUIDED TOUR, INCLUDING OBSERVATION 

ROOF — $1.00 . . . OBSERVATION ROOF ONLY —40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER 


when you 
come to 


NEW YORK 
* 


View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Gis BY kee. 


ROOFS 


OBSERVATION 


CENTER 





wigwams of birch bark. Oilcloth turned on the wrong side 
and stained with black and brown tempera paint over a 
wooden frame from the manual training department made 
these possible. The Tuscarora tribe made a tepee from twigs 
and a brownish red material with a painted design. The 
Hopis made an adobe house of clay, carefully carrying out 
the architectural designs of building the second layer narrower 
to allow sun in the rooms or apartments on the ground floor! 
This was painted a yellow pink. 

Some of the tribes made pottery bowls and designed them 
in Indian writing. 

Now they must look like these people! Dresses and fine 
skin were made of burlap bags decorated with beads from 
the 5 and 10. Lovely jet from grandmother’s work basket 
made them things of beauty. Some costumes were made of 
paper bags from the cleaners decorated with Tempera, but 
every child had a dress or suit to wear proudly. A clout of 
burlap worn by the Medicine Man won comment and praise 
because he was the only boy who thought of making one. 

The children enjoyed singing Indian songs, and listening 
to Indian records on the victrola. They experienced great 
joy in interpreting the Deer Dance and Basket Dance. The 
Delaware Tribe made up an Indian play and the parents 
were invited to enjoy it. A trip was made to the University 
Museum to a lecture on “How the Indians Lived.” A group 
of Hopi Indians at one of the large department stores was 
visited to test information that the Indian on reservation 
today is far from the Vanishing American and is really in- 
creasing faster than we.—Margaret L. Crawford, third-grade 
teacher, Bywood School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Keystone School Earns Money 
Concurrently in the Keystone Elementary School fourth, 


fifth, and sixth graders were busy with a program of their 
own. A book house was made by the boys in the English 
department of the fifth grade, and characters from favorite 
books were painted on yellow paper, mounted, and hung on 
the bulletin board. 

The sixth grade made posters and prepared a varied pro- 
gram of recitations, song, book reviews, and a play, to which 
the parents were invited. Costumes and. scenery were made 
by the pupils; the scenery was made from large mattress 
boxes, cut and painted to represent a woods scene. The 
fourth grade made book markers and book plates in art class 
for their new books. They also brought in their favorite 
stories and read them to each other in reading class. 

Three dollars and eight cents was collected from the chil- 
dren which was sufficient to buy four excellent books for use 
in the class. 


Red Cross Gift Project 


Children in the Bywood Elementary School engaged last 
year in their annual Christmas time Red Cross gift project. 
Sponsored by the Junior Red Cross Club of the school, the 
activity is supported by every student. 

Boxes are filled to be sent to children across the sea. In 
each box are placed six articles: a tablet, pencil, cake of soap, 
wash cloth, handkerchiefs, and bowl. In addition any other 
appropriate similar gifts are enclosed along with a snapshot of 
the giver and a small American flag. Each student writes a 
letter which is sent along with the gift package. 

At the close of each school year, as an additional Red Cross 
contribution, members of the club hold a bazaar in the school 
auditorium, and sell various things they have made through- 
out the year. Last spring $100, so earned, was turned over 
to the Red Cross and used to send unfortunate children to 
a summer camp. 
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A Realistic Contribution to 


EDUCATION for DEMOCRACY 


HEATH'S 
CORRELATED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The ten books in this series may be used either as a com- 
plete, correlated social studies unit; or they may be used 
singly or in any desired combination. Activities Note- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals available. Special teaching 
equipment. Unusual functional illustrations. Handsome 


formats. Send for illustrated descriptive booklets. 





General Editors E. B. WESLEY and W. A. HAMM 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


180 Varick St., New York City 























Wait until you see The Laidlaw Basic Readers by 
YOAKAM, VEVERKA and ABNEY, with illus- 
trations by Milo Winter. 

The primary unit—Pre-Primer, Primer, Book 1, 


Book II, and Book III, ready April Ist. 


Write for Full Information 
Address the Nearest Office 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson—Chicago 


NY 


Ko 


770 Mission St.—San Francisco 
76 Ninth Ave.—New York City 
Santa Fe Building—Dallas 


441 W. Peachtree St. N. E. 
Atlanta 





























April, 1940 


$2,500 Prizes for Books 


about Life in America 


OUGHTON MIFFLIN COM- 

PANY is offering prizes of $2500 
each for true, book-length ‘personal his- 
tories’ reflecting significant aspects of 
American life. They hope that one of 
the prize winners will deal with life of 
an American teacher or educator and 
they urge the participation of teachers in 
this project. 

A prize-winning manuscript may be 
the life story of a man or woman in 
either this or an earlier generation . 
The only criterion is that it should def- 
initely contribute to our understanding 
of our own country by presenting a true 
picture of one American’s life and work. 

A unique feature of the contest is the 
offer of free editorial advice on partial 
manuscripts as a practical means of sav- 
ing the writer’s time. 

Teachers who are interested in com- 
peting are urged to write for information 
and an application form to Life in 
America Editor, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TIME 

What is time, who knows? 

Where does it come from? 
Where does it go? 

After we've rushed from task to task, 
We think we shall find time 

When we've finished the next one. 
But to our surprise, 

Time has already passed. 


So we're pushed on from day to day, 
Trying to find the hours 
To work and play. 
Time, however, keeps clicking on; 
It never, never stops. 
In this long search, do you think 
We should question the clock? 
Pauline Ramsey in Oklahoma Teacher. 


Let the other fellow talk occasionally. 
You can’t learn much listening to your- 
self—Coleman Cox in Superintendent’s 
Quote Book, compiled by John G. Ross- 
man, Warren 

Tue Drat Press Awarp for Teachers, 
a $1,000 prize for the best original novel 
with a scholastic background, has been 
won by Sophia Belzer Engstrand of Chi- 
cago. “Her novel is titled Miss Munday 
and will be published on April 25. The 
book pictures the struggle between 
teachers and a local schoolboard that 
wanted to regulate their private affairs.” 
—Christian Science Monitor, February 1. 








EARN EXTRA $$$ THIS SUMMER 
Act as our Sales Representative in placing a new 
popular social’ studies service in schools and /lib ra- 
ries. Real money for workers. 

Write for details and territory 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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Fun in San Francisco 
(From page 273) 

a timely reminder: What better back- 
ground for the study of civics than the 
practical presentations of varying aspects 
of the subject in the improved Federal 
exhibit, more up-to-date than most text- 
books? 

In teaching science, what better illus- 
trations may be found for basic principles 
than examples of their latest application 
as demonstrated in the science exhibits 
or in those of transportation and com- 
munication ? 

And geography can be made so much 
more vivid after visiting the colorful for- 
eign exhibits at the San Francisco Fair, 
particularly those of the Orient and 
South America. 

Yes, the knowledge to be so easily 
gained, will be worth while in the fol- 
lowing school year, and best of all it is 
gained between glimpses of lovely gar- 
dens, between walks through courts that 
are bathed with myriad soft lights, magic 
lights that change from lavender to 
mauve and heliotrope. It is gained be- 
tween periods of laughter and gaiety and 
sprightly music. 

The exposition, while the focal point 
of a trip West, is but one attraction after 
all. The West is an exposition in itself, 
and due to the flexibility of railroad trans- 
portation these days, one may see a very 
large portion of the West in a trip to 
and from San Francisco, with little if 
any added cost. 

Low fares to the expositions are avail- 
able again this year, and these fares are 
very liberal as to routings. For example, 
from most eastern points a teacher can 
come out through El Paso and the South- 
west, thence on to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and then return via the Pacific 
Northwest—the Evergreen Playground— 
without any additional railroad ticket 
cost. And since many teachers will want 
to see both expositions, the circle-trip 
fares of last year will be repeated, mak- 
ing it possible to “see two fairs for one 
fare.” 

So make the most of the trip West 
and see as much as you can. Let’s list 
some of the high points that might be 
included. There’s the Old South with 
its glamorous past and bright future; 
Carlsbad Caverns, near El Paso, whose 
decorations and furnishing took over a 
million years to build; the Southwest 
with its Spanish-Mexican background; 
majestic Yosemite National Park with 
its granite cliffs and amazing vistas; the 
giant redwoods, some of which were 
growing when Christ was born; Great 
Salt Lake which you cross by rail, the 
mighty remnant of an ancient sea; the 
snow-capped mountain peaks, the great 


torests, lakes, and rivers of the Pacific 


Northwest . these sights and many 
more await you. 
And—Oh, yes you can have a 


lot of fun in San Francisco! 
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15 ton to Sue Money 


on these trains to the 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 


Is fun to save money on South- 
ern Pacific’s friendly economy 
trains toCalifornia—the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger (Chicago-San 
Francisco) and the Californian 
(Chicago-Los Angeles). Both are 
reserved for chair car and tourist 
passengers exclusively. 

More and more Lipo every 
year are discovering that these 
trains are the smart, comfortable 
way to save money and have fun 
doing it. 





















GOOD MEALS FOR 
90¢ A DAY 
Breakfast. - = 
Luncheon - - 45¢ 
Dinner + °° —— 
Total . - 90% 











COMFORTABLE LOUNGE CAR 
for tourist passengers. 





THIS CAR NO MEN 


ALLOWED 
in one chair car. 


RESERVED FOR 


WOMEN AND 
STEWARDESS-REGISTERED NURSE 


, REN ONLY | 
helps you take care of children. sabes 


See Twice as Much 


Go to California on the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger, return on the 
Californian. See twice as much of 
the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare! 

The bigger and better San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair re-opens from 
May 25 to September 29, 1940. 
FREE PILLOWS 


e a 
Mail this Coupon today for booklets 
describing Southern Pacifie’s economy l 
| trains and the San Francisco World’s Fair. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I | 
| | 


Southern 

Pacific's 

Californian “and 
San Yranciseo Challenger” 


Address O. P. Bartiett, Dept. SM-4, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Your Name 





Address 
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Fourth Annual Conference 
Penna. Business Educators’ Association 


May 10 and 11, 1940 
Hershey, Pa. 
Theme: Why of Business Education 
General Chairman—Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Local Chairman—Hiram A. Groff, Hershey 


Program 
(Daylight saving time) 
Friday Evening: 
8:00-8:30 Entertainment by Hershey H. S. and Junior 
College Musical Organizations 
8:30-10:30 (1) Greetings from J. I. Baugher, Supt. of 
Hershey Schools 
(2) Series of 10-minute discussions by high 
school instructors: The Why of Business Edu- 
cation. K. Ezra Bucher, President, in charge 
10:30 Social 


Saturday Morning: 
10:00-11:00 Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 
10:00-10:30 Entertainment by Hershey High School mem- 
bers 
10:30-11:15 A. G. Breidenstine, Dean, Hershey Junior Col- 
lege, Speaker 
11:15-12:00 Harold B. Buckley, Philadelphia, Speaker 


Time of Executive Council Meeting to be announced Sat- 
urday morning. 


Northeast Classroom Teachers 
Will Gather at Yale 


LASSROOM teachers of the Northeastern States will hold 

a regional conference at Yale University, New Haven, 

Conn., on Saturday, May 25. This will be the first of several 

such regional conferences being arranged by the Department 

of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association. 

The Yale Department of Education, through Clyde Milton 
Hill, is sponsoring the meeting. 

The theme of the conference will be “Teacher Relation- 
ships,” the problem which is receiving major emphasis by the 
Department this year. Starting at 10:00 a. m., teachers who 
attend will have their choice of six working conferences (no 
scheduled speakers) on the following topics: 

The Teacher and the Public 

The Teacher and the Press 

. The Teacher and the Pupils 

The Teacher and Boards of Education 

The Teacher and Professional Relationships 

. The Teacher and the Teachers’ College 

It will be the aim of these conferences to draw from those 
who attend a statement of the problems in these fields and 
some of the solutions which have been reached. 

In the afternoon will be held the “Northeastern Assembly.” 
At this assembly will be presented a summary of the group 
thinking of the morning conferences. Roma Gans of the 
Department of Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the main speaker at the As- 
sembly. The Assembly will be held in Woolsey Hall, Yale. 

All classroom teachers in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia are invited to attend. A special effort is being 
made to have local teacher organizations send delegates. 

Arrangements for the conference are being made by Mrs. 
Mary D. Barnes, Northeast Regional Director of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 223 Summit Road, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


AAW DN 


April, 1940 


Award for Parents’ Book 


The Parents’ Magazine, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. C., 
announces its fourteenth annual award for the outstanding 
book for parents published during the year just past. On 
the advice of a committee of leaders in parent education and 
child study, the 1939 medal has been awarded to Mrs. Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg, for her book, We, The Parents, published 
by Harper and Brothers. Covering the whole span of child- 
hood and family life, it offers parents constructive help in 
understanding and working toward the solution of their basic 
problems. 

Honorable mention is given the following books, which 
also make distinctive contributions to the field of child de- 
velopment and parental interest: 

Parents and Children Go to School, by Dorothy W. Baruch, 
published by Scott, Foresman and Company, shows how a 
good nursery school can educate adults as well as children 
and makes clear how home relationships affect the young 
child and the part his own emotions play in influencing his 
personality development. 

Your Child’s Music, by Satis N. Coleman, published by 
John Day Company, considers the importance of wholesome 
development of the child’s emotional nature and the creative 
part music can play in his everyday life. 

Children from Seed to Saplings, by Martha May Reynolds, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, is an outline of 
normal development through all the phases of growing up, 
designed to help parents be more scientific in observing 
their own children. 

You and Heredity, by Amram Scheinfeld, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, is a fascinating and scienti- 
fically accurate interpretation for the average reader of the 
probable effects of inherited abilities and disabilities on our- 
selves and our children. 

Reorganizing Secondary Education, by V. T. Thayer, Car- 
oline B. Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky, for the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association, is published by D. Appleton-Century Company. 
Though addressed to teachers, this fine analysis of the char- 
acteristics and needs of adolescents should be equally inter- 
esting to parents and all citizens concerned with the educa- 
tional problems of youth. 

Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, by Ernest Bur- 
gess and Leonard Cottrell, Jr., published by Prentice-Hall, 
throws light on the factors and personality traits which seem 
often to determine a couple’s chances for happiness. Included 
in the book are the authors’ questionnaire and scale for pre- 
dicting marital adjustment. 


American Education Week 


: pe twentieth anniversary of American Education Week 
will be observed November 10-16, 1940. The program 
adopted by the four national sponsors—the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
follows: 
General Theme—Education for the Common Defense 
Sunday, November 10o—Enriching Spiritual Life 
Monday, November 11—Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday, November 12—Financing Public Education 
Wednesday, November 13—Developing Human Resources 
Thursday, November 14—Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Friday, November 15—Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Saturday, November 16—Building Economic Security 

The National Education Association, as in other years, will 
issue an anniversary American Education Week handbook. 
This handbook will present effective practices of state and 
local school systems in carrying out American Education Week 
observances and suggestive materials for making effective the 
program during the week. 
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y.c A Pennsylvania Workshop 
oot é Standard 2 4-day tour of Yellowstone 
nding HE Pennsylvania Workshop in YELLOWSTONE Park, via hotels and modern sightsee- 
» On Secondary Education for graduate Zs : ing buses, $36. Include Yellowstone on 
n and students working on the educational at Lowest Cost in History! your trip to or from the Pacific Coast. 
idonie program for the non-college pupil will oe: 
lished be held at Pennsylvania State College a 
child- from July 1 to August 9. This is a 
elp in project sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
"basic Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
; tion. The University of Pittsburgh, the 
which University of Pennsylvania, and the 
id de- Pennsylvania State College are work- 
ing in cooperation with the National 
aruch, Committee on Workshops and _ the 
 * Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
dren lic Instruction. 
oe % What is a Workshop? 
1g his A workshop may be called the ideal 
way to do summer graduate work. It 
-d by is the answer of modern education to 
— the demand from teachers for an oppor- 
— tunity to come together for special as- 
sistance in the study of educational 
sg problems which are related to their local 
oe school needs. The workshop program 
thea is more flexible but at the same time 
S more intensive than that of the tradi- 
nt tional summer school. 
rae The workshop with its emphasis on 
. real school problems and its informal 
oad program gives students and faculty an 
opportunity to hasten the day when edu- 
Cex cation means a matching and exchange 
meee of ideas and not a “pouring in” of 
ation facts. 
pany. How Does the Workshop Operate? 
gh al There are no formal classes or fixed 
wae lecture periods in a workshop. The 
wel program exemplifies progressive educa- 
tion theory whereby students and fac- 
a ulty plan together and work together. 
Hall Plans are outlined in advance in terms 
eae of general objectives; areas to be studied 
vailiadl and materials made available. Details 
pre- of the program are planned from week 
to week by the student, his major ad- NORTH ERN PACIFIC 
viser, and his committee as the problem 
develops and the need arises. Scenic Route Across America! 
Veek = cam To Yellowstone and Rainier National 
iia rrangements have been made for : ; 
ae students enrolled in the workshop to Parks...California and Golden Gate 
ape receive as many as six graduate credits Exposition... Pacific Northwest... 
hers, in one of the cooperating institutions— Alaska... Montana- Wyoming Dude 
the University of Pittsburgh, the Univer- a 1 ery: : 
sity of Pennsylvania, or the Pennsyl- paren X OC, anches. , w-cost planned individual trips and 
vania State College. een tae Escorted Tours. Tell us where and how you wish 
Students should consult their graduate Freight “’N.P.”” to go. We'll send literature and full information. 
advisers or the workshop representative ‘ nt’ «‘jea manll the commen 
- from the university in which they are — 
—_ matriculated for further information NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
about credit. | awn | isa. 7 
All inquiries about lodging should be : 926 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 1 
will addressed to the Dean of Women, Penn- i Please send literature and complete information. I am plan- } 
ook. sylvania State College, State College, | | ning a trip by train to a aimnbctilia “I 
and Pa. Rooms are assigned in order of I am interested in Western Summer School i 
Teek receipt of application. i at ——— : 
a seine Name rs AIMS SET! 
. 1 My Street______ . ane i 
Residence and Meals ' City _ciietiacan State any. 
Room, July 1-August 9 $19 to $24.00 ROUTE OF THE \ ) I j \ 
ds tusdiinse NUR LT LORY | LLM EL 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED 1. y Ses 





Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . . Lake Louise... 
Canadian Rockies Vancouver are 
. Columbia River 


Seattle . : . Portland 
Highway . San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . Yosemite National Park 


. Hollywood . ; 
Catalina Island... 
Old Spanish Missions. . . 


. . . Los Angeles . 
Movie Studios 
Pasadena . 
Old Mexico. 
Wonderful meals . . de luxe hotels 
, lots of sight-seeing . handling 
of baggage. Enjoy your vacation in AIR 
CONDITIONED comfort. Lv. Chicago June 
16-30, July 14-28, August 11-25. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
costs as low as 


Colorado and Estes Park 
Yellowstone 


Alaska 

. Glacier Park 

. Banff-Jasper . . Glacier-California 

Montreal-Quebec . Quebec-New 

England- -Boston-New York . . . Sea 
Breeze cruises on U.S. steamers. 
Weekly departures 


ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, IIinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 











All-Expense Escorted 


Deluxe Tours 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL _ PARKS 
MEXICO - CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 
30 Day Tour, $459.00 23 Day Tour, $376.50 
Leaving June 29 Leaving July 5 
and July 27 and August 2 
$57.75 Less from Chicago 


MEXICO CIRCLE TOUR (21 DAYS) 
LEAVING JUNE 29 and JULY 27 


$333.00 
$56.70 Less from St. Louis 


A substantial reduction can be made by using 
SUPER-DELUXE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
instead of PULLMAN sleeping car accommo- 
dations from various eastern points to Chicago 
and St. Louis and return. Write for full de- 
tails stating point from which you wish to leave. 

Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with re- 
fund on a la carte meals not taken. We invite 
your request without obligation, for itineraries 
and descriptive literature on the tour you are in- 
terested in; also full details in connection with 


our 2 Week Vacation Tours to California, Etc. 


P. M. KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 
(One Quarter Century Travel Service) 
640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 














| SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE | 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

offers 
A one year course for college graduates 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science | 
in Library Science. | 
Accredited by Board of Education for | 
Librarianship. Special late afternoon 
classes for those actively engaged in li- 
brary work. 
For information address 
DEAN OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE RICHARDS PLAN: Sell best books 
published at discount of 66 2/3 per cent. 
Make handsome income this summer while 
rendering real service to your community. 
Teaching background essential. Address 
J. A. Richards, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. — 
America’s Book Making Center. 
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Board, three meals daily, July 1- 


August 9 40.00 
Luncheon, only, five days per 
week, July 1-August 9 13.50 
Fees 
Including Workshop and _ In- 
struction 46.00 


Admission to the Workshop 
The workshop constitutes a full-time 
summer program. Admission will be 
by application. For copies of the ap- 
plication form or for further information 
about the workshop, write to 
Mary JANE Wy tanp, Director 
The Pennsylvania Workshop 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


What They Say About 
Education 


ERE are a few significant or un- 

usual phrases about education from 
addresses and articles of the past few 
weeks: 

President Herman B. Wells of In- 
diana University: “The general policies 
of the State university are conditioned 
by the citizens of the State, particularly 
an institution such as Indiana that has 
direct contact with a million citizens a 
year. The policies of a privately sup- 
ported institution are conditioned by its 
constituency Allegiance is owed 
by the State university to no special 
group or point of view.” 

Philadelphia Ledger: “It seems now 
a novelty that adults should go to 
school, under no compulsion but their 
own, but it may some day be taken for 
granted that sensible people continue 
their studies long after school days are 
over.” 

Federal Security Agency Admuinistra- 
or Paul V. McNutt: “I have only two 
interests, education and politics.” 

Professor Mortimer J]. Adler of the 
University of Chicago: “A textbook i 
the invention of a pedagogue who has 
tc get something into the hands of 
students who can’t read.” 

Dean Marjorie Nicholson of Smith 
College: “Undignified, obnoxious, and 
cheap publicity is used principally 
by certain colleges in the Middle West, 
and in one case, the school keeps itself 
in the public eye by its courses in mar- 
riage. The chief function of the col- 
lege publicity director is to keep the 
rame of the college out of the news- 
papers, particularly in the case of wom- 
en’s colleges as they are targets for 
cheap movie and scandal sheet pub- 
licity.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker: “Five years ago 
educational radio was a phrase in search 
of a definition. Today it is a going 

» 
concern. 
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HERE are sO many 
exciting and ro- 
mantic places to see 
and things to do in 


: ore Y 3 —— 
‘YE ELLOWSTON E 


the West. Glamorous California, with its 
varied and endless thrills; magnificent 
Yellowstone and Yosemite; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns; the glorious Rocky Mountain region 
of cool Colorado. 


You can see one or all via Rock Island, 
with a choice of routes. We suggest 
that you go the Scenic Colorado Way to 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Return by the Golden State Route on the 
de luxe Golden State Limited or economy- 
luxury Californian. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET, a new 
train serving the vacation regions of both 
Denver and Colorado Springs, is stream- 
lined and diesel-powered, and has every 
convenience and improvement known te 
modern rail travel. Both Colorado and 
this fine train will delight you. 


Rock Island offers Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, the South- 
west, California and 
theCanadian Rockies. 


Special summer fares. 
Go one way—return 
another. Liberal stop- 
overs. 


COLORADO 





A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 









“INCOL! BURGHER, D. F. & P. A 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
eg elphia a, Pa., Phone rs ennypacker 2038 or 
. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. 
1482 Gulf Bldg., kh hedelg Pa., Phone Atlantic 5673 


Please send complete travel information 
() Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 


California (0 Yellowstone 


( All-Expense Tour to 
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Western Pennsylvania 


School Press Conference 


The fifth annual conference of the 
Western Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation will be held at Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh on Saturday, April 
20. About one thousand students from 
western Pennsylvania schools will attend 
t' sessions, where journalism problems 


will be discussed by students and faculty | 
advisers. Recognized authorities in the | 
field of school journalism will speak at | 


the general meeting. 





In 1939, eleven hundred students, rep- | 


resenting ninety-eight schools, attended 
the conference. 

The officers of the association are John 
F. Landis, Pittsburgh, president; Neil 
Musmanna, McKees Rocks, vice presi- 
dent; and Anne Bozic, Stowe Township, 


secretary. The newly appointed execu- | 


tive council is composed of Rhoda F. 
Beatty, Wilkinsburg; W. E. Brown, East 
McKeesport; Isabelle Condie, Norwin; 
Francis Coyte, Pittsburgh; Allen B. 
Figurel, Pittsburgh; Mildred Ralston, 
Freeport; C. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh; 
Elizabeth Schrock, Dubois; Isabelle B. 
Harris, Pittsburgh; Helen Whielden, 
Avalon, and Clara B. Scott, Pittsburgh. 


Audio-Visual Education 
Conference 


HE third annual audio-visual edu- 
cation conference of Western Penn- 
sylvania will be held in Pittsburgh on 
April 19 and 20. Charles E. Dickey, 
superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, will preside at the opening meet- 
ing in Foster Memorial Hall, Friday, at 
2:00 p.m. This will be a symposium for 
administrators, boards of education, and 
directors of visual programs on_ the 
theme, “The Administration of an Audio- 
Visual Education Program.” 
Visiting speakers so far scheduled are 











GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
NINE WEEKS—JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 16, 1940 


Co-educational 
Nine weeks of education and recreation. Courses covering the general college 
field. Education, both elementary and secondary. Speech, music, science, history, 
and mathematics. A special laboratory arrangement for practice teaching. 
Full information given upon request 
Address: J. C. Twinem, Director of Summer Session 


GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 











Walter Ginsberg, Teachers College, | 


Columbia University; Carl W. Milliken, 
Secretary, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, and _ trustee, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., New 
York; and Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Amer- 
ican Council of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

A dinner meeting will be held Friday 
evening in Webster Hall and a luncheon 
there Saturday noon. Sectional meetings 
are scheduled for 9:30 Saturday morning. 


No human being has the right to 
make a standard of success for another 
human being. There is a denial of jus- 
tice in a school process under which 
one child flourishes and another lan- 
guishes.—Marietta L. Johnson in Super- 
tendent’s Quote Book, compiled by John 
G. Rossman, Warren. 






























Glorious Glacier Park, 
Montana, and adjoining 
a N Waterton Lakes Park, 
a ‘ Canada, is America’s 

* 3 most spectacular moun- 
tain area and a wonderful place to spend your vacation. Great 
Northern's famous train, the Empire Builder, takes you there direct. 


For your comfort— picturesque hotels and chalets at moderate 
rates. For your enjoyment—open-top motor coaches, lake launches, 
hiking and saddle horse trails, many day and evening pleasures. 

Then visit nearby Canadian Rockies, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
California. Attractive low-cost all-expense tours available. Mail 
coupon for free copy of a beautiful new full-color 
pictorial map of Glacier Park. 


RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


A. E. Rohmer, Dist. Pass’r Agent P. H. Yorke, General Agent 
504 Finance Building or 602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Free Pictorial Map of Glacier Park and information about a trip to..............----------- 
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CRASH ... 


Another automobile accident--someone 
hurt—medical expenses start 


WHO PAYS? 


TEACHERS, Allegheny Mutual again leads. At 
the request of many teachers, we now issue a 
Teachers Automobile and Travel Accident 
Policy. This new policy pays you whether you 
are riding in or are struck by an automobile; 
it pays you also for accidents occurring while 
you are traveling by bus, train, street car, boat, 
or airplane in scheduled flight. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS are paid while you are 
totally disabled or partially disabled. Addi- 
tional benefits are paid for HOSPITAL EX- 
PENSE, nurse, X-rays, etc. 

EVERY TEACHER WHO DRIVES should carry 
this policy. The policy may be carried in addi- 
tion to the health and accident protection you 
now have. 

The cost of the policy is surprisingly low. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
(We also have our. regular SPECIAL 
TEACHERS POLICY which pays you for all 
kinds of sickness and accidents, with full bene- 
fits the first week and benefits for even a single 

day of sickness.) 


ALLEGHENY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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lowa Silent Reading Tests 
New Edition 


These widely used tests, Elementary for grades 
4-9 and Advanced for grade 9 and above, are 
now published in a New Edition. They cover 
the wide range of skills indispensable to ef- 
fective reading. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 


This series gives highly reliable results with a 
great saving of time in administration and 
scoring. Alpha Test is for the second half of 
first grade through grade four; Beta Test for 
grades 4-9; Gamma Test for high schools. 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests 


Over 6 million testings have shown its value— 
reliable, valid, easy to give and score. A 
profile test accompanies each test—the pupil’s 
educational picture at a glance. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced: also Complete, 
Partial, Subject Tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 





























Guidance, the Teacher and Delinquent 
(From page 266) 


social forces on the individual must be known and under- 
_stood if we are to understand the individual’s behavior. 


Difficult? Yes! Understanding adequately the badly ad- 
justed child’s peculiar reaction may require a tedious inquiry. 
It cannot be accomplished in the classroom alone. 

I question the validity of such techniques as, “saying the 
right thing,” “Knocking it out of him,” “making him do 
the right thing.” These familiar expressions indicate the 
persistence in our thinking of the older theories of evil-doing 
—‘‘possession,” and the idea of choosing voluntarily to do the 
wrong. 

We must recognize the fact of these basic urges, or needs, 
and supply satisfactions or outlets in constructive ways, thus 
reconditioning the child to react as we wish. Further, we 
will participate in movements for social improvements, to 
the end that the forces out of which personality is developed 
may be helpful, not harmful. 

“It is more than futile to take individual after individual 
out of a situation which produces delinquents and permit that 
situation to remain unchanged.” 

As teachers, we must take a more active part in bringing in- 
to our communities visiting teachers, child guidance and 
parent guidance clinics, boys clubs, scout troops, playgrounds, 
play supervisors, church activities, more stimulating curri- 
culum and methods, and a wider program in the school to 
provide for constructive use of free time. 

We. must abandon the vestiges from discredited theories 
of motivation remaining: in our thinking and accept the best 
that the sociologist, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the 
medical doctor can say regarding the way the child develops 
into a conforming, self-respecting, self-dependent, cooperative, 
dynamic personality. 


Sharon Hill Building Improvements 


eo Hill school district has just completed extensive 
improvements to its school plant under a WPA project. 
The first steps of the improvements were a large gymnasium- 
auditorium and several classrooms which were opened and 
dedicated in January, 1939. 

Since then all rooms and corridors have been repainted, 
playground resurfaced, and new playground equipment in- 
stalled. A new driveway and sidewalks have been constructed 
and the grounds landscaped with shrubbery. Improvements 
have been made in the field drainage, in shop equipment, and 
two field houses for the storing of outside equipment have 
been constructed. 

The last step of the project, which was completed about 
February 1, was the addition and alteration of the school of- 
fices. The office facilities have been doubled in size with a 
large new private office for the supervising principal and the 
board of education. The main office has been rearranged 
with a new counter, filing facilities, and improved work and 
reception spaces. 

Supervising Principal C. K. Wagner is completing his 
eighth year as head of the Sharon Hill schools. Under his lead- 
ership, the high school faculty is making a complete evalua- 
tion study of the high school as their faculty project for 
the year. The teachers of Sharon Hill have been 100% in 
their membership in both the National Education Association 
and the Pennsylvania State Education Association for the 
past fourteen years. 

The community is justly proud of its schools, building, 
and equipment as well as the complete and progressive course 
of study, enlarged activity program, and accredited standing. 


Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good com- 
pany, and education must finish him.—Locke. 
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School’s ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


5. S. BRAZIL * S. 5. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 
BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS * MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 
SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 
Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 


_Ltnes 


5 Broadway, New York 
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Field Courses in American 
Problems 


HERE is a growing awareness that 

in the teaching of the social sciences 
the classroom and the book must be vivi- 
fied by observation and interpretation in 
the field. One of the agencies which has 
lately turned its attention to the prob- 
lem is The Open Road—a non-profit 
membership organization which has as 
its object the promotion of international 
and inter-regional understanding. For 
fifteen years The Open Road has been 
helping Americans to travel abroad ob- 
servantly. In that period it has oper- 
ated approximately 4oo field trips, in- 
dependently and in conjunction with 
colleges and universities. During the 
past year The Open Road has initiated 
a program in the United States which 
aims to acquaint Americans with their 
own country—not its tourist sights, but 
the lives and problems of its people. 
Social science departments in leading in- 
stitutions are being offered expert and 
complete facilities in the conducting of 
field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a 
project in teacher education on the grad- 
uate level. Summer courses have been 
worked out with five institutions as fol- 
lows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University: 
A Sociological Field Course in South- 
ern Conditions. This course was given 
with signal success in the summer of 


1939 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University: A Workshop in Social and 
Economic Factors Influencing Educa- 
tion in New England 

School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity: Problems of American Youth 
as Exemplified in Certain Urban and 
Rural Communities of the Middle 
West 

Colorado State College of Education: 
Life Problems on the Great Plains and 
in the Rocky Mountain Area 

School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity: Field Seminar in the Sociology 
of the Tennessee Valley Region 
Enrolment is limited in each case to 

between twelve and fifteen qualified 

students. Fees are very moderate, being 

based on actual costs in the field, with no 

charge for overhead. Inquiries regard- 

ing these courses may be addressed to the 

institutions or to The Open Road, 8 West 

4oth Street, New York. 


Be it true or false, what is said about 
men often has as much influence upon 
their lives, and especially upon their 
destinies as what they do.—Hugo in 
Superintendent’s Quote Book, compiled 
by John G. Rossman, Warren 
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ADD NEW BEAUTY TO FUN 
ON PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 






LAKE LOUISE 


K 
* 
NEF 
The 









20m, 


& 
PORTLAND @ Low rail Pil to Banff, Pacific 
Northwest and California via 
Canadian Pacific through 
transcontinental trains... 
air-conditioned. Between Seattle 
and Vancouver ticket includes 
165-mile cruise on Princess liner 
with stop at evergreen Victoria. 


4 SAN 
FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


3 VACATIONS IN ONE 







SWIM ... at Banff and ze 
Lake Louise. Cold and “I 


warm sulphur water pools. 
e 


NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 
HIGHWAY . . . fringed 
by forests. Flanked by 
Alpine peaks and vast 
glaciers. Spectacular 
tours from Lake Louise 
to the Columbia Icefield and return at moderate cost. 
* 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
..- Baronial Banff Springs Hotel...Chateau 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet. 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS. . . . from $37.50 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .. . from $57.00 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake 
Louise, visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 
mountain motoring—or in reverse direction 


from Field. Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 


e 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
E. A. KENNEY, Gen. dot. 

5th Floor, 1500 Walnut St. Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.N. McKENDRY, City Passenger Agt. 

Koppers Bldg., 444 Seventh Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
who can decide what books they want to read, and 
The following announcements, 


attention of our readers, 
they may never have the time to read. 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Fourth Grade. 
Arthur 


Let’s Look Arounb. 408 pp. 
Let's TRAvEL ON. 472 pp. Fifth Grade. 
I. Gates and Jean Ayer. Macmillan 

Two more books of the New Work-Play 
Reading Program. The first review of the 
series was printed p. 321, May, 1939, PSJ; 
additional books were reviewed p. 128, Dec., 
1939, PSJ. The two new readers are most 
attractive in design and colorful illustrations. 
The reading material, scientifically planned and 
graded, has been selected from representative 
types of the best literature for children. The 
intermediate unit with preparatory books and 
teacher's manuals will be completed this spring. 





MEXICO 
CITY 


10-DAY 
“—— “ae 


$93 1) 


San Antonio and return 


A fascinating trip in the interest of 
the Goop NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 
arranged by the World Federation 
of Education Associations Travel 
Bureau, Inc. at a most reasonable 
price, including meals, transporta- 
tion, hotel and 8 days of conducted 
sightseeing in Mexico City and 
dozens of surrounding points of 
interest. 


An ideal side trip for those 
traveling from coast to coast 


Choice of eight departure dates 
from June 29 to August 18 inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all- 
expense-inclusive Coach fares from 
San Antonio $93.—Dallas $99._New 
Orleans $105.—Memphis $107.— 
Kansas City $108.—St. Louis $111. 
Tours can be joined at any of these 
points. Tourist and Pullman accom- 
modations also available. 

For complete free informa- 


tion consult your own travel 
agent or use coupon below. 


World Federation 
of Education Associations 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
You: may send further information 


regarding W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau 
Vacation Tours to Mexico City. 
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CuiLp PsycHOLOGY FOR PROFESSIONAL WORK- 
ERs. Florence M. Teagarden, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Pittsburgh. 641 pp. 
Illus. Prentice-Hall. $3.25 

A book for social workers, psychology clinic 
workers, and for students. Dr. Teagarden says 
in its Preface that, in her clinical psychological 


service, she has become increasingly conscious 
of several things. One is that professional 
workers need to know much about normal 


children. Another is that they encounter much 
that is abnormal in children, and for this they 
need training. A third is that there has been 
available no text books on Child Psychology 
which seemed to answer the needs of these pro- 
fessional workers. The book gives all the scien- 
tific background necessary, but the application 
to particular cases makes it very practical and 
helpful. 


Best SHort Stories FOR Boys AND 
Selected by Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Illus. Row, Peterson. $1.20 

The sixth collection contains 27 stories chosen 
from the juvenile magazines of this year. They 
offer supplementary and leisure-time reading 
for classroom, school, public, and home library 
use. The stories are arranged somewhat in 
order of ease of reading and appeal to boys and 
girls from ten years up. Mrs. Brink is author 
of “Caddie Woodlawn,” which won the New- 

bery Award in 1935 


GIRLs. 
512 pp. 


TEACHING READING TO SLOW-LEARNING CHIL- 
DREN. Samuel A. Kirk. Introduction by 
Marion Monroe, chief psychologist, Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 225 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50 

Facts regarding the number, learning ability, 

and levels of achievement of retarded children 
are presented in the first two chapters of this 
book which aims to make the teaching of reading 
to the dull and backward child more effective. 
In the next three chapters, which constitute 
the bulk of the book, are suggestions for carry- 
ing out a reading program. This part deals 
with pre-reading activities, instruction during 
the initial stages of reading, and effective tech- 
niques for increasing the child's efficiency in 
reading. The last chapter deals with the read- 
ing difficulties of the dull-normal child, that 
large neglected group which constitutes most 
of our high school failures and many earlier 
problems. 


Economic GeEoGRAPHY. Industries and Re- 
sources of the Commercial World. Charles 
C. Colby and Alice Foster. 719 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.92 
In this economic geography the major com- 
modity of each region is presented as the key 
to the geography of that region. The latest 
developments in United States industries, in- 
cluding lumber, coal, petroleum, motion-picture, 
automobile, tobacco, dairying, and coffee in- 
dustries, are treated in detail. There is a section 
on transportation in the United States with a 
highway map and an airway map made especially 
for this book. South American and Middle 
American trade, banana, cacao, coffee, and sugar, 
is described in detail. One chapter is devoted 
to Canada, and the section on Eastern and 
Western Europe, Soviet Asia, Australia, and the 
Orient cover the physiographic backgrounds, 
trade routes, and transportation, agriculture and 
manufacturing of these regions. An atlas sec- 
tion contains nine double-page colored maps. 
New STANDARD ARITHMETIcS. Grade 8. H. 
DeW. Groat and W. E. Young. 632 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois Publishing Co. 


The eighth grade which completes this series 
follows the unit plan of organization. The proc- 
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We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


esses of arithmetic are applied to situations of 
wide social value. For example, in the index 
we find such headings as Arithmetic in Our 
Daily Life, How Regular Savings Grow, How 
Insurance Works, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Payment for Government Services, How to Find 
the Cost of Electricity, Gas and Water, Buying 
a Home on the Installment Plan. The language 
of the books is simple; illustration, diagrams, 
graphs, and charts tie closely with the text. 
There is provision for review of previous work; 
final, checkup tests cover all topics taught in 
the grade. 


REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA, 
Oswald Tower and Winfield M. Sides. 175 
pp. Heath. $1.20 


For the second year of high school or the 
latter part of the first year. This text provides 
coverage of elementary algebra with exercises, 
reviews, examinations, and questions of the ana- 
lytic type. It contains material for drill in 
mechanical operations with frequent cumulative 
reviews. Material which requires analysis and 
originality is introduced, and affords a wide 
variety of applications. Two long reviews on 
“Algebra to Quadratics” and ‘‘Quadratics and 
Beyond” provide surveys of the course. A fea- 
ture of outstanding interest to most instructors 
is a selection of examinations typical of various 
schools and academies and of the CEEB, and 
therefore representing many points of view. This 
material not only rounds cut the student's prep- 
aration in algebra for the Gamma and Beta 
examinations of the CEEB, but also serves 2s 
preparation for future work in mathematics. 


R. W. Bardwell, Ethel M. 
Falk, and J. C. Tressler. Grade II— 
Making Plans, 198 pp. $0.60 Grade IV— 
Showing Interests, 246 pp. $0.64. Grade 
V—Exchanging Thoughts, 271 pp. $0.68. 
Grade VI—Expressing Ideas, 273 pp. $0.68. 
Heath 

The 1940 edition of these books includes some 
reorganization of material, chiefly as suggested 
by users of the first edition; a number of new 
activities to mect changing pupil needs and 
interests; an increased number of practices and 
exercises. The books have a new dress, more 
illustrations. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION. 


Thomas E. and 
Ginn. 


GRowING THROUGH PROBLEMS. 
Richard R. Robinson. 108 pp. 
$0.40 


A discussion course in character education 
which aims to help pupils build their lives on 
a strong foundation of thoughtfully acquired 
principles of attitude and conduct, and to de- 
velop in them the habit of thinking through 
a problem. The problems presented in the 
book have their source in the experience of 
the authors and may be used in both the home- 
room periods and in the English classrooms. 
After the problems have been discussed the 
pupils are asked to express their conclusions in 
regard to the questions entitled Do You Believe. 
The conclusion of each pupil is expressed on 
individual ballots which are recorded to get 
the total vote of the school. 


SaFETY EpucaTion. 544 pp. Illus. 18th Year- 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $2 


The Commission on Safety Education of the 
AASA, Henry H. Hill, Lexington, Ky., chair- 
man, emphasizes in this yearbook those phases 
of safety education which are the responsibility 
of the school. Traffic safety and driver train- 
ing are receiving quite a bit of attention, but 
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yacatiemr ” 


Washington 


and the Pacific Northwest 


Folks who have ‘been 
everywhere” vote for 
Washington. You'll 
have a grand time visit- 
ing the snow fields and 
Alpine meadows of Mt. 
Rainier... cosmopolitan Seattle and Tacoma, 
seaports for Alaska and the Orient... the 
untouched forests, and Pacific Ocean 
beaches of the Olympic Peninsula. 


low cost luxury on the electrified OLYMPIAN 
Traveling on The Milwaukee Road's Olympian 
adds to your pleasure. 656 smokeless, soot- 
less, cinderless miles through rugged Mon- 
tana Canyon and over the Rockies, Bitter 
Roots and Cascades. Enjoy the unique thrill 
of riding in special open observation cars 
during summer months. 
Free illustrated booklet 
Plan your trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” Covers Yellowstone 
and the San Francisco Fair, too. It tells how 
much you can see at low cost. Write to 
J. M. CUNNINGHAM, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3501A-13 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
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schools should give attention to the loss of life | 
and the extent of injury in recreation, in the | 
home, at school, and on the farm. The dis- 
cussions in the book are illustrated with out- 
lines of safety programs in various schools in 
the U. S. In the final chapter are fifteen state- 
ments for educators to follow in building progres- 
sively better school plans for safety instruction. | 
Selected references, safety aids, films, etc. 
Loan SHARKS AND THEIR Victims. Wm. Tru- | 

fand Foster. Public Affairs Committee, | 

Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. $0.10 | 


The activities of the modern loan shark, as 
revealed in investigations made recently in | 
Florida, Georgia, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tenn- | 
essee, Texas, and Washington. Of particular | 
interest to teachers interested in the Credit Union | 
movement. | 


Albert 
Longmans, 


ABILITY. 


Illus. 


To INCREASE READING 
J. Harris. 403 pp. 
Green. $3 


A guide to diagnostic and remedial methods. | 
The first section of the book puts emphasis 
upon the importance of reading as a tool sub- 
ject and examines various teaching systems. 
There follows a detailed treatment of the factors, 
intellectual, educational, physical, and emotional, 
which retard the development of normal read- 
ing skills. Diagnostic processes are then dis- | 
cussed. The student is taught to recognize the 
symptoms by which individual disabilities may 
be diagnosed. The last seven chapters are de- 
voted to up-to-date remedial methods. 

| 
| 


How 


Books Received 


Dodd, Mead & 
Na ¥.. Cis 

THe Days We CELEBRATE. Compiled and 

edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. $2.50 


Co., Inc., 449 Fourth Ave., 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 220 N. 
Chicago, Ill.: 
GETTING THE MEANING. A program for ef- 
fective reading. Book I, grades 7-8; Book 
II, grades 9-10; Book III, grades 11-12. | 
Guiler and Coleman. $0.40 each 


Michigan Ave., 


Noble and Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.: | 
TEN-A-WEEK For Better ENGLIisH. W. A. | 
Boylan and A. S. Taylor. $0.25 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
2 OS 
MopERN AGRICULTURAL MATHEMATICS. Maur- | 
ice Nadler. $2 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


DecapE oF Court Decisions oN TEACHER ReE- | 
TIREMENT. Research Division of NEA. | 
DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1939. 
Educational Policies Commission. PRoBLEMs | 
AND Topics IN SAFETY INsTRUCTION. UNITS 
IN SAFETY Epucation. Grades I and II. 
ScHoots oF Democracy. Six radio scripts. 
Educational Policies Commission. THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND His 
Work. AASA. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., | 
Washington, D. C. 

METHODS OF TEACHING COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Monograph 43. R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College. South-Western Publishing Co. 

New Homes For O_p. W. V. Reed and Eliza- 
beth Ogg. Foreign Policy Assn., 8 W. | 
4oth St, N. Y. C. $0.25 

PuysicaLLy BreLtow-Par Cuitp. GuvuibE FOR | 
TeacHers. Pennsylvania Tuberculosis So- | 
ciety, 311 Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. A magazine for 
teachers. January, 1940, issue, “‘Philadel- | 
phia Number.’ National Committee for | 
Mental Hygiene, 50 W. 5oth St. N. Y. C. | 
$0.50 a year | 








FAIR 
. ECONOMIZE 0532 2% ic 
LOW ROOM RATES featured for teachers. RCA 


| radios. Rest Assured. On all ‘Fair’ routes. 
Singles $2.25 to $3.50 * Doubles $3.50 to $6.00 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


hel 43d St. West of Broadway, New York 














AVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
Beautiful Mountain Estate surrounding 
lake “Atop the Poconos.”” Sand Beach, 
= Golf, Clay Tennis Courts, Riding, Bi- 
* eyeling, ‘Activities Staff, Delicious Food 
tastefully prepared. Evening entertain- 
ments. Latest Movies. Congenial Com- 
panions. Co-ed. Restricted. $20.00 Weekly. 







Booklet, Write N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St... LOn. 5-2197 _ 





It’s a Grand 
Feeling! 





“time-off” ex- 
If sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine keeps you out 
of school for one or more weeks—you can 
return with that grand “debt-free” feeling. 
In cases of hospitalization, T. P. U.’s Peer- 
less Certificate provides 50% increase over 


doctor’s 


N 0 bills, no 


penses for T. P. U. members. 


regular benefits at no extra cost. T. P. U.’s 
liberal protection costs only a few pennies 
per day. Small wonder that more than 
27,000 teachers rely on T. P. U. year round 
security, at work or at play. 

It’s so easy to be one of these carefree 


teachers. Mail the coupon today and we’ll 
show you why. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Eart Wricut of the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, has been ap- 
pointed dean of instruction to succeed 
William H. Bristow, who has taken a 
position in New York City.’ Dr. Wright 
has served as dean of men at Shippens- 
burg for twelve years. 

Hersert C. Woo ty has resigned as 
superintendent of the Pennhurst State 
School, Coatesville. Dr. Wooley said that 
he found too severe the task of supervis- 
ing the school and the Philadelphia State 
Hospital at Byberry, of which he is also 
superintendent. 

Joun D. PENNINGTON, since 1936 su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial School for Boys, Huntingdon, has 
announced that he will retire as soon as 
the school is moved to White Hill, 
Henry Clarke Hill, warden of the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary at Lewisburg, will be 
superintendent of the school at White 
Hill. He will assume his new duties on 
March 1. The Huntingdon buildings 
will become an institution for mental 
defectives. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 


rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL { 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
‘“‘WANTED 
Representative for State of Pennsylvania 
SCHUYLER DOBSON COMPANY 
School Book Publishers 
Columbus, Ohio”’ 














Eucene P. Bertin, former publicity 
director of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and now on the faculty 
at State Teachers College, Mansfield, has 
been elected president of the Muncy 
Historical Society. 


Tuomas S. Gates was made the re- 
cipient of the r9th annual Philadelphia 
Award at ceremonies in the Academy of 
Music on March 7 for his services to 
Philadelphia and to the University of 
Pennsylvania, which he heads. The 
$10,000 award, created by the late Ed- 
ward W. Bok and Philadelphia’s coun- 
terpart of the Nobel Prize, was presented 
before a distinguished audience in the 
historic Academy by Roland S. Morris, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Japan. 


Watter B. Jonss, for the past four 
years associate director of the bureau of 
instruction and chief of the division of 
industrial education in the Department 
of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
assistant professor of education in the 
School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has been assigned to 
the staff in vocational teacher education. 
Dr. Jones was for some time professor of 
industrial education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


C. V. Enrpty, superintendent of 
schools at Lewistown, has been elected 
chairman of Mifflin County Tuberculosis 
Society. 


Harotp P. Tuomas, head of the de- 
partment of education and director of 
the summer session at Lehigh University, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Association of Deans and Directors of 
Summer Sessions. Membership in this 
association, which is by invitation only, 
is held at the present by only 34 col- 
leges and universities of the nation. 


WiiuiaM E. Arnot, assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed as technical 
director of the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Public Education. This committee 
is an organization composed of repre- 
sentatives of various groups throughout 
the State who in the past have been in 
disagreement as to the financial program 
of the State for the support of public 


schools. 


Karu H. Srant, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and vice-principal 
of Shaler Township High School since 
1934, has been appointed as instructor in 
mathematics and science at State Teach- 
ers College, California. 


Percival W. Hutson, professor of 
education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
is co-author of a new textbook, “Admin- 
istering the Secondary. School,” which 
the American Book Co. published Feb- 
ruary 15. Dr. Hutson wrote the book 
in collaboration with L. V. Koos and W. 
C. Reavis of the University of Chicago 
and J. M. Hughes, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The book, designed to improve 
the professional service of secondary 
school principals, city and county super- 
intendents, state educational ofhcials, will 
be used as a textbook in schools of edu- 
cation. 


G. Morris Situ, president of Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, and of 
the Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania, delivered the presidential 
address, “The Education for Free Men,” 
January 26 at the annual meeting in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg at 
which time he told educators that the 
most difficult task facing education 
through the centuries is to keep from 
descending to the low level of propa- 
ganda. Clarence E. Clewell, director of 
placement of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the association on “Job 
Mobilization from the Standpoint of the 
Colleges of Pennsylvania.” Other speak- 
ers during the session included W. Car- 
son Ryan of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges. Gov- 
ernor Arthur H. James and Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, brought greetings at the lun- 
cheon session. 


AT THE MID-YEAR CONVOCATION of the 
University Council, University of Penn- 
sylvania, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on Frank P. 
Graves, commissioner of education for 
the State of New York. Dr. Graves 
was the first dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsylvania. 





ANNOUNCING a SPECIAL TEACHERS’ POLICY 
by THE COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Illness benefit for any part of first week; maximum 1 year. House confinement not neces- 


sary. Accident 2 years. 


Hospitalization double. 


Weekly benefit increased yearly. 


TEACHERS DIVISION Box 82 Valencia, Pa. 
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R. D. Martruews, assistant professor 
of education, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected executive secretary with 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. He will 
have charge of planning and supervising 
the evaluation of some sixty schools using 
the Evaluative Criteria developed by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Kenneth Eells will assist in 
the field work. E. D. Grizzell, professor 
of secondary education, University of 
Pennsylvania, will continue to act as 
chairman of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. 


HicuH scHoot stupENTs from Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
held a model Republican National Con- 
vention at Temple University, March 1. 
More than 600 students from 70 schools 
divided into delegations from the 48 
states to show how such a convention 
should be conducted. 


A CONFERENCE on secondary education 
at Temple University, February 24, had 
as its topic, “Effective Practices in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Discussion on effective 
practices on curriculum was led by Ira 
R. Kraybill, principal, Cheltenham Sen- 
ior High School; on guidance by Samuel 
S. Gulick, director of guidance at Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore; on Extra- 
Curri¢ular Activities by John H. Tyson, 
principal of Senior High School, Upper 
Darby; and on instruction by Mary A. 
Leal, instructor in English at South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


“Buitpinc Democracy,” a short pop- 
ular course on the presidential campaign 
issues is announced by the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress at Wellesley, 
Mass. Special attention will be given 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
Lectures and discussions open to men 
and women of all vocations will be held 
July 6 to 20 on the beautiful country 
campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban. Programs may be obtained by 
writing Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 22 
Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE PHILADELPHIA scHooLs plan to 
pioneer in the use of television for edu- 
cational purposes, according to Superin- 
tendent Alexander J. Stoddard. Plans 
for a project in the use of recordings as 
a substitute for educational radio broad- 
casts are also under way in that city. 
The recordings, manufactured in the 
usual manner of radio transcriptions, are 
expected to obviate conflicts between class 
and radio schedules now associated with 
educational broadcasting. 


THE NEW $722,000 Coatesville High 
School was dedicated February 15. Rev. 
Bernard C. Clausen of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh was the principal 
speaker. 


Tue STEELTON scHooLs have employed 
a dental hygienist for the remainder of the 
1939-40 term. This position has been 
vacant since 1933. Hazel Snyder of Har- 
risburg has been selected to re-establish 
the work in this field. 


Tue Nationa Councit oF Business 
EpucaTion has appointed a committee to 
cooperate with a committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa to prepare a standard terminology 
in ‘commercial education. The com- 
mittee appointed by the National Council 
of Business Education consists of: R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College, chairman; 
William R. Foster, head of the com- 
mercial department, East High School, 
Rochester, New York; Kenneth B. Haas, 
special agent for distributive education, 
Federal Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
president of the Department of Business 
of the NEA. The general committee of 
Phi Delta Kappa which is working on 
terminology for the whole field of edu- 
cation is headed by Professor Carter V. 
Good of the University of Cincinnati. 
The committee on commercial education 
will adopt definitions of the more im- 
portant terms used in business education. 
These will then be incorporated in the 
list of terms being prepared by the gen- 
eral committee of Phi Delta Kappa. 


“Let's FORM A JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 
because it is fun to know about birds.” 
This is an idea for boys and girls in- 
terested in watching birds this spring 
and in finding out how they live. Junior 
Audubon Clubs are sponsored by the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, an organization whose purpose is 
the protection of all forms of wildlife. 
A special endowment enables the Asso- 
ciation to furnish its Junior Members 
with interesting material at far below 
cost. Ten or more children may band 
together to form a club in a school, Scout 
troop, camp, or in the home neighbor- 
hood. Club dues are ten cents a member 
each year. Each Junior Member receives 
a bird button and six four-page bird leaf- 
lets with bird color plates and outline 
drawings to color. For other details and 
registration form, write to the Junior 
Secretary, National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE STAFFS in 
more than 700 Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey high schools and_ preparatory 
schools have been invited to participate 
in Lehigh University’s seventh annual 
scholastic press conference, according to 
Dale H. Gramley, director. The con- 
ference will be held on Saturday, May 11. 
Contests will be held in ten classifications 


of school publications. The closing date. 


for entries is April 15. Announcement 
of awards will be made at the conference. 
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A “APRILLE with his 
shoures soote”’ compels “‘folk to goon on 
pilgrimages.”” If your dreams of a trip 
include riding on every road in the U.S., 
prepare to spend 24 hours each day driv- 
ing at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


K- WHY did Samuel Johnson 
say “Dictionaries are like watches?” 
Write today for the answer. It is given 
in an artistic circular which also presents 
a reproduction (suitable for framing) of 
John Opie’s famous painting of the great 
lexicographer as well as an analysis of 
“the modern authority” —THE WINSTON 
DicTIONARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 


A oie WHATEVER objectives 
you wish to achieve in business educa- 
tion—bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, business law, etc.—THE WIN- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 
offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITH- 
METIC INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES, THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE PUPIL 
UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY 
AFFAIRS OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE COMMUNITY.” 


—L. J. Brueckner 














Atv MAKE arithmetic function 
in the everyday life of your pupils 
through THE NEw CurRIcuLuM ARITH- 
METICS, Grades 3-8, by Brueckner, 
Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


AVY 1440-1940. The 500th an. 
niversary of the invention of printing 
from movable type can be especially 
celebrated in literate America where 
$1,440,000 is spent every day for 
reading matter. 


AVY STARKLY TRAGIC is 
the contrast between the war on the sea 
today and the War of 1812 when the 
U.S. had only 16 ships in action. THE 
Story OF AMERICA and AMERICA, OuR 
Country by Burnham and Jack appeal- 
ingly present our naturally colorful saga. 


AI HAPPINESS in learning 
to read permeates the Easy GROWTH IN 
READING program, which features pride 
in accomplishment as a necessity for 
reading growth. Every child enjoys 
doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy 
GROWTH IN READING gives every child 
the opportunity to say, “‘I can read!” 


COMPANY 
~~~ « + PHILADELPHIA PA 


The son CAVITE Roy 


WINSTON BLDG 








CHICAGO T ATLANTA IT DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 
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MAY WE SEND YOU ONE 


of these 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
: F 














dia Booklets 


FOR EACH STUDENT 


24 PAGES—14 ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ Scenes from the Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Park 
@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 
Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very attractive book- 
let-—ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 


ADDRESS BOX 1056 
LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 

















| 
THE X-RAY 


Reveals Tuberculosis 
Before Symptoms Appear 


Tuberculosis Associations are 
endeavoring to acquaint high 
school teachers and pupils with 
modern methods which alone can 
detect tuberculosis in its early 
stages—especially the X-ray. 


Although both preventable and 
curable, tuberculosis kills more 
persons between 15 and 45 years 
than any other disease; and more 
than twice as many people as are 
killed in automobile accidents at 
all ages. 


GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 


gives Suggested Activities for Pupils, 
Useful Materials, Knowledge Tests 
and Calendar of Events. 








Other material includes—The X-ray 
Reveals (Rotogravure Tabloid), Stop 
Thief, Quiz. 
See or write your 
COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 


or 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 





Necrology 
CuarLes Losg, 84, Past President, 


PSEA, 1910, died at kis home in Mon- 
toursville on March 4. Doctor Lose be- 
gan teaching in 1873. He was elected 
principal of the Lycoming County Nor- 
mal School, 1881; superintendent of 
schools of Lycoming County, 1885; super- 
vising principal of the schools of Philips- 
burg, 1893; superintendent of the schools 
in Williamsport, 1896; principal of the 
Central State Normal School at Lock 
Haven, 1914; member of the General 
Assembly from 1928 to 1934. His career 
has been marked by his interest in edu- 
cational and outdoor topics. For many 


Cultural 
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The comprehensive program of The 
University of Southern California Sum- 
mer Session attracts more than 7000 
students from all states and many for- 
eign lands. Provisions are made for 
both undergraduate and graduate stu- 


April, 1940 


IVERSITY OF 


A Unique Program ina Unique 
and Recreational 


Center 


dents in all fields of collegiate study. 
Special attention has been given to the 
needs of students in a number of fields, 
including Art and Music. Adequate 
provision has been made for the 4500 
students who enroll for graduate study. 


Southern California is rich in its scenic, cultural, 


and recreational opportunities. The Los Angeles 
climate is moderate and delightful during summer. 

A bulletin giving full information on Summer 
Session program and an illustrated pamphlet 
sketching cultural and recreational opportunities 
will be sent on request. Address, The University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


OPENING DATES 


8 Weeks Division, June 17 


6 Weeks Division, July | 





| years he served as president of the Mon- 
| toursville school board which office he 
| held at the time of his death. 

Joun H. Finvey, educator and editor 
emeritus of the New York Times, died 
in his sleep March 7. 
| Ira S. Bruvser, superintendent of Sun- 

bury schools, was found dead in his bed 
from a heart attack on February 20. 





| Harrie A. Scuantz, a graduate of the 
| State Normal School, West Chester, and 
| a teacher in the intermediate grades of 
| the Allentown schools for thirty-eight 
| years, died in service on September 24, 
| 1939. 

| Netson E. Kern, a teacher of problems 
| of democracy in the Allentown High 
| School, died in his twenty-second year 
| of service on September 28, 1939. 

Mrs. Marian Fectey Erney, graduate 
| of State Teachers College, Kutztown, in 
| 1931, died during a leave of absence 
| from the Allentown schools for the re- 
| covery of her health, on January 31. 

Freperick S. Myrrs, 82, retired York 
| County school teacher, died February 15 
in York. 

Henrietta Cart, 79, who retired in 
| 1928 after 46 years as an elementary 
teacher in Steelton schools, died in Feb- 
| ruary. 


CurisTiAN P, StTrICKLER, a teacher in 
the Hunter-Farragut school in Philadel- 
| phia, died January 6. 
| Mori H. Dickey, teacher in the 
Horace Mann school of Pittsburgh, died 
December 26, 1939. 

Mrs. Mary Evans CaLHoun, a teacher 
in the Belmar School, Pittsburgh, died 
December 27, 1939, from the result of 
burns. 





| Soe 3 y 4 Weeks Division, 





Aug. 8 





WayNeE CurIsTIAN, teacher of physical 
education and basketball coach in Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh, died January 13. 


Matruew Bearpwoop, for the past 
thirty-six years a professor of chemistry 
at Ursinus College, Collegeville, died at 
the age of sixty-eight years on January 
29. Dr. Beardwood was a practicing 
physician in addition to his work at the 
college. 


Children’s Crusade 
for Children 


The Children’s Crusade for Childrea 
is a nation-wide, non-partisan, non- 
sectarian movement for securing help 
from American school children for chil- 
dren throughout the world without a 
country. Coordinately it will aim to in- 
culcate a vivid consciousness in Ameri- 
can children of the unrecognized bless- 
ings they enjoy in this land. 

From April 22 to April 30, the school 
children of the United States in their 
public, private, and parochial schools 
will be asked to contribute as many 
pennies as they are years old, or any- 
thing down to one cent. The sum raised 
in this manner will be immediately et- 
fective even in the tragically vast field 
of the child victims of the world’s crisis. 

The Crusade, being developed in co- 
operation with America’s notable edu- 
cators, authors, and civic leaders, is 
actively headed by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Its headquarters are in the Em- 
pire State Building, New York City. 
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Calendar 


April 14—Pan American Day. 


April 19-20—Third Annual Audio-Vis- 
ual Education Conference of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


April 20—Western Penna., Industrial 
Arts Conference, STC, Calif. 


April 24-27—American Assn., for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a Dept. of the NEA, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. 

April 26-27—Northeastern Convention 
District, Hazleton 


April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 

April 27—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 


April 27—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Bloomsburg 


April 29-May 3—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Assn. for Childhood Education, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 3-4—Pa. State Home Economics 
Assn., Adelphia Hotel, Phila. 


May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg 


May 5-11—National Music Week 


May 9-11—All-State High School Band 
Festival and Clinic, Sharon 


June 30-July 4—National Education 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 
October 10-12—Western Convention 


District, Pittsburgh 


October 11-12—Pennsylvania Speech 
Assn., 2nd Annual Conference, Har- 
risburg 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18-19—Southern 
District, York 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 


Convention 





For National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Good Positions 
For 
Good Teachers 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 


secretary and recommended 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


by leading educators 











71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Reliable, Selective Pl 
Pennypacker 1223 








BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


t Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 














Member National A 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


tion of Teach 


‘3’ Agencies 





C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 


Candidates carefully selected. 





202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4236 


Early registration advisable. 














633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Service Free to Schools — Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 














Established 1880 60th Year 





You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeg 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 











Seeking a Position? 


Present indications are that there will be 
many more vacancies this year. We fill 
positions in public and private schools and 
colleges throughout the East and the South. 
Write, telling us about your training and 
experience. Sixteenth year. 

WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 














THEATRICAL COSTUMES TO RENT 


Prices reasonable, for particulars, write to 
Vera Richter Watkins Studio 
718 Hepburn Street 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 





quirements. 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
Ne eee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
CI x vcévcsaccean Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ee eee se A: dinwecneuensks440eeeNeseeo ese Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... RE IER 5560 eeKe seine ser ornanned Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ........... GE III 6.560 4.55:5:0% eosdesreasuanonveree Carmon Ross 
DO clivesincordane Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... LeRoy A. King 
ee ee Library and Art Education ................-- Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leck Hewem ........0: IN i endear orewenaneiene ene John G. Flowers 
Ee. Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville ........... Library—Industrial Arts .............se00 .. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ...... ND in 605 05355 dir edeccsessceed Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ............... Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculu::. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 


calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST e ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





